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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the 
ga . 


whiskey you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes 
into the barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long 
and quiet years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey . . . ripens 
its silky flavor, mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then 
Old Charter is ready to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


A SUPERB “gms 
AMERICAN i 
WHISKEY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS—TODAY! 


oe 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. Tunein! Sckerley’s‘* Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival”. Every Wed .Eve., C.B.S. 
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NE of the most effective and start- 
ling types of ships the war has pro. 
duced is the LST—Landing Ship-Tank. 
_ Born of American ingenuity, these 
formidable and seaworthy craft carry 

’ American fighting men, supplies, 
tanks, half-tracks and other mechaniz- 
ed equipment to enemy shores in all 
corners of the world—Attu, Rendova, 
Sicily, Kiska, Munda, New Guinea. 
Conceived wholly for transport and 
combat, evety inch, of space aboard an 
LST is put to use, These ships cruise 
from tropic to frigid seas—where am- 
ple ship-heating facilities are indis- 
pensable. Because Cleaver-Brooks 
steam generators are exceedingly com- 
pact and highly efficient in use of fuel- 
oil, they are in service aboard LST’s— 
providing necessary steam for heating 
as well as hot water for the galley and 
hygienic needs of the men on board. 
Factory “packaged,”’ finished and 


Cleaver-Brooks steam generator of the type used 
oviding 


aboard LST'’s—for heat 
steam and hot water for t 
needs of the crew and military personnel. 


the ship— 


Offical U S Navy Photograph 


galley and hygienic 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 





tested in every detail—compact, space- 
saving design —high fuel-to-steam - 
ciency—quick steaming capacity—de- 
cancel ‘round the ge rm- 
ance — these advantages of Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators qualify them 
for “combat” duty. Other Cleaver- 
Brooks equipment in action with our 
armed forces include portable water 
distilling units, sterilizers, disinfectors 
and steam generators installed at bases 
at home and abroad. 


tion at war, the engineering compe- * 
tence and manufacturing skill of the 
Cleaver-Brooks organization will be 


ready for the design and building of 
efficient machines and equipment for 
the world after Victory, 
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LETTERS 


The Amazon Tour 
Although I did not see the issue in ques- 











- tion because I was away from Washington, I 


am told that The Periscope for Oct. 18 com- 
mented on the luxurious junket to the Ama- 
zonian rubber field under auspices of the 
Rubber Development Corp. 

Just to get the facts straight, I want to 
point out that except for transportation from 
Miami back to Miami, all the newspapermen 
who went on this trip paid their own ex- 
penses, even when they stayed in RDC staff 
houses. The transportation which was pro- 
vided us was only facilities already operated 
by the RDC. We may have displaced some 
freight that otherwise might have been han- 
dled, but except for that we did not interfere 
with the regular operation of the airplanes 


and other facilities. If anyone considers it } 


luxurious travel to ride in a PBY boat over the 

jungle for some six or seven thousand miles, 

they can have my seat on the next trip. 
Lutuer Huston 


The New York Times Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Officers Speak 

“In your Dec. 18, 1948, issue, Miss Laraine 
Day was described as saying that she pre- 
ferred the company of enlisted” men to that 
of officers because she would like to eat G.I. 
food and not steak and champagne. 

I would like to invite Miss Day to have 
dinner with the officers of my regiment 
sometime, not only because I think her com- 
panionship would be most agreeable but I 
would also like to sample the “thick steaks 
washed down with champagne” that seem- 
‘ingly follow her from one officers’ club to 
another. : 

I can assure you that the officers of my 
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T’S easy to laugh when somebody 

else takes a spill, but falls aren’ t 
funny. 

Fallshave killed 50,000 Americans 
since Pearl Harbor, arid crippled or 
injured thousands more. 

Every one of these falls slowed 
down the nation’s fight for victory. 
Workers lost millions of days from 
their jobs. Thousands of Americans 
suffered pain and loss... loss of 
money spent for medical and 
hospital care, loss of income, loss 


‘of savings, loss of health, loss of 


loved ones. 


The Cause and Cure 
Nearly every fall is caused by 


carelessness ... America’s 7th 


Column. 
Carefulness is the best anti- 





dote for carelessness. Careful- 
ness in not leaving obstructions 
lying around. Carefulness in clean- 
ing up grease or water on floors. 
Carefulness in making doubly sure 
that stairways are well lighted, un- 
obstructed, equipped with hand- 
rails. Carefulness in using ladders. 
Carefulness in watching-your step 
wherever you may go — in your 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON, 


LI BERTY @ MUTUAL | 


on the Highway, where you work 


















home, on the street, while, you 
work. 


Smash the 7th Column 


There are three reasons why you 
should “Smash the 7th Column.” 
You will help win the war — by 
not losing time from your job. 
You will avoid suffering and sor- 
row and fear and loss. 
You will help reduce insurance 
costs. 

Will you help build a safer, 
more secure nation ... free from 
the horror and tragedy and waste 
which result from every serious 

accident? 

Send today for free booklet — 
‘How to Smash the 7th Column 
... on the highway, in your home 
and where you work.” 




















y Luther isn’t a wolf. He only looks that 
'- way because he uses water daily to dress 
his hair—much too much of it. Water tends 
to rob the hair of natural oils, you know, 
leaving it dry and unruly. That’s why 
Luther’s hair looks so wild and woolly. 





MH 


Harry goes to the other extreme. He 
wants to be sure his hair lays down— 
so he lays it down with heavy grease. 
““Plasters it down,” is more descriptive. 
And how it shines! Like old blue serge 
with patent leather shoes to match. 
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TRY KREML FOR A HAPPY MEDIUM 


Kreml is never drying to hair or scalp—never sticky, greasy or . 
That’s why thousands declare, Kreml is right for Rovsenguvensil hake. 
a for making hair easier to:comb, removing dandruff scales— and to 
help make a hit with the ladies. 


KREML HAIR TONICG= 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scal cause. Kreml also relieves 

and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water 
as a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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regiment have had more K and C rations 
than Miss Day will ever see, and less steak 
and champagne than any group of soldicrs 
since the first recording of history. If it’s G.]. 
food she wants . ... boy, can we fix her up! 


Lt. T. W. ALTON Jr. 
Camp Pickett, Va. ‘| 


We can only say we for demure Miss 
Laraine Day, the high-p. pin-up girl. It 
will be a frosty Friday we ever’ see a thick 
steak and/or champagne, domestic or im- 





Laraine Day and G.L’s 





ported, in our officers’ club. Furthermore, 
should we ever, she can bet her last tenner 
we'll not surfeit her delicate taste with such 
stuff. After all, it’s a rough war. Rough. 
Rough. 













Lt. VAUGHAN 
Lr: Ham 





Denver, Colo. 


To Miss Day: NEwswesrx states that you 
have been overfed with steaks and cham- 
pagne in officers’ clubs while visiting camps 
in the South. We would like to have a listing 
of these clubs, for to date we have been un- 
able to find the above-named delicacies. Per- 
haps if you had not spent so much time with 
the Air Forces and station complement off- 
cers and a little more with us officers of the 
ground forces, you would have found the 
situation a little different. — 


Capt. R. H. Dopp 

























Lr. R. D. CLum Bot 
Lr. J. F. Macx ll 
_ Lr. Frep B. Warrr 
Lr. R. A. GRANGER aga 
Lr. P. D. MAGEE Cwe 
Lr. W. G. Gronvue tive 
Gerorce J. HUBERMANN tots 
Lr. G. F, Grecory . 
Camp Rucker, Ala. TO 
Instruments for the Wounded inv 
I wonder how many of -your readers have of 
a tarnished French horn on the. closet shelf, ‘* 
or a silent guitar gathering dust in the attic? ft 
I how many of them are paying stor- 
age on an unused piano, or harboring an 
oboe in their safe deposit vault? pe 
If these people could realize how much ree 
good their instruments could do, once thcy wa 
were repaired, and put into the hands of a he 
member of the armed forces, I am sure that 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild offices at 654 
Madison Avenue, New York City, would be = 


too small to house the supply. 
To date we have distributed over 600 in- 
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Schweinfurt Story 


Both sides knew it was a major engage- 
ment — that second bombing mission 
against Schweinfurt. It was a battle be- 


_ tween large armies, fer a crucial objec- 


tive. The Nazis massed 60% of their 
total fighter strength in a vain effort to 
revent the Boeing Flying Fortresses 
Tom getting throu 4 

In a period of a few hours the Forts 
invaded German-held Europe to a depth 
of 500 miles, sacked and crippled one of 
her most vital industries. They did it in 
daylight and they did it with precision. 
They moved in on a city of 50,000 
people and destroyed the part of it that 
contributed to the enemy’s ability to 
wage war. When that part of it was a 
heap of twisted girders and pulverized 


Official U. S$. Army Air Forces photograph of the second Schweinfurt 
raid. Dotted rules and letters indicate heavily bombed target areas. 


machinery, they handed it back, com- 
pletely useless, to the Germans. . 


This is the task for which the Boeing 
Flying Fortress was designed: precision 
destruction by daylight, in areus where 
the going is toughest. 

It is not an task. The Germans 
tried it in the Battle, of Britain, and gave 
it up as too costly when 185 of their own 
planes were shot down in a single day. 


The Fortress is engineered to perform 
superbly at altitudes of more than 7% 
miles; it bristles with effective firepower; 
and it can absorb such punishment, and 
still keep flying, that the Germans have 
even devised special rocket-gun fighters 


in the vain attempt to drive it from 
their skies. 

Fortresses are lost, of course . . . some- 
times many of them on a single mission. 
But a recent check shows that over a 
12-month period, an average of more 
than 95% of them have returned from 
each attack. Their stout-hearted and 
superbly trained crews have never yet 
been turned back from their objectives 
by enemy opposition! 

@ e e 


To produce a plane like the Fortress re- 
quires unusual qualities of research, design, 
engineering manufacture. You can ex- 
pect these same qualities in the peacetime 
tomorrow, knowing that any product “Built 
by Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS © THE NEW 8-29 SUPER BOMBER © THE STRATOLINER + TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE Zr NG 
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struments in the Army and Navy hospitals of 
the North Atlantic Area of the American Red 
Cross. The Red Cross Field Directors report 
to us the need of specific instruments, and 
we fill their requests just as quickly as the 
supply is available. Wind and brass instru- 
ments are most in demand, guitars and uke- 
leles most often given. As for pianos, we ask 
only for a report on the instrument available, 
and then inspect it wherever it may be lo- 
cated within the metropolitan area. 

The stories of encouragement, relaxation, 
as well as the result of therapeutic treatment, 
that come in from the hospitals where the in- 
struments have been given would melt the 
heart of the sternest donor. But, the need is 
great and the demand far exceeds the supply 
to date. © 

So, again, I make bold to address the read- 
ers of Newsweek. Have you a musical in- 
strument to help win the war? 

Mrs, Geonce S. AMORY 

Chairman, Musical Instruments Committee 

of The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
654 Madison Avenue, New York City 21 
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Newsweek’s New Type 
Congratulations on NEwswEeEx’s new type 
face! It is much easier to read than the old 
one. 
ALBERT BANICK 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Newsweek has always taken pride in its 

typographical dress. When wartime condi- 
‘ tions made it necessary to change to a lighter 
weight paper with different character from 
that previously used, a new dress had to be 
created to fit the new body and achieve har- 
mony between type and paper, the primary 
basis for visual clarity or readability. 

After thorough research and experimenta- 
tion Newsweek chose Caledonia, a type face 
designed by W. A. Dwiggins. It seemed 
made to order for the paper used. It is 
modern in feeling and. form and enables us 
to continue to present a type page that is 
orderly. Above all, Caledonia is easy to read. 
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‘Devil Anse’ Hatfield 

You report under Transition for Dec. 13, 
1943, that the author Clifford Smyth lived 
with “Devil Anse” McCoy to obtain some of 
his literary material. I was born and spent 
my boyhood among the hills and stills of 
Eastern Kentucky, and it is my recollection 
that “Devil Anse” was a Hatfield and not a 
McCoy. 


Great Falls, Mont. 
“Devil Anse” was a Hatfield. 


New Veterans 

On-Dec. 7, 1948, 80 discharged soldiers of 
the United States Armed Forces gathered to- 
gether and formed our local organization. 
We decided that we would work for the fol- 
lowing principles: (1) to organize citywide, 
statewide, and nationwide, (2) to aid our 
fellow discharged members in their rehabili- 
tation to civilian life, and (8) to aid the 
soldier, including his family. 

NaTHAN OHAZAN 

Second World War Veterans 
YMCA, Utica, N. Y. 


Jorx B. St. Cram 





















Christian Huygens, “connecting link be- 
tween Galileo and Newton,” built an 
engine embodying a cylinder, piston, 
valves. For fuel he used gunpowder .. . 
Although structural defects caused the abandonment 
of this design—and nearly put an end to Huygens—it's 
the granddaddy of all combustion engines, most effi- 
cient of which is the modern Diesel. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE makes more types of Diesels than 
any other firm in America. These supply motive power 
in submarines and PC’s for the Navy; in tugs, cargo 
vessels, tankers for the Maritime Commission and 
Army. On the home front they’re used in industrial and 

unicipal power plants, locomotives and Marine serv- 
ice—for many another use. 

Power for the, vast Fairbanks-Morse plant is fur- 
nished from Diesels on test and in the powerhouse. 
For these engines Shell Dieselene is used as fuel—Shell 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, big name in Diesels—d d 











Talpa Oil as the lubricant. This industrial lubricant was 
chosen because of its remarkable performance in keep- 
ing Diesels clean, and because Fairbanks-Morse engi- 
neers were confident there would be no trouble in test 
runs due to faulty lubrication. 


In today’s all-out production for victory, perfected 
lubricants have resulted in better products and in- 
creased production. At the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants are constantly 
being improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your plant get the benefit 
of all that’s new in lubrica- 
tion. Call the Shell engineer. 


; First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— . 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery. 











of Huygens’ internal combustion engine of 1680—builds 
52 models for the Armed Forces and home front. Shell supplies both Industrial Lubricants and Diesel fuel. 


GOP goes the Dieses 
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lt takes a lot of PAPER 
fo make a ton of Steel 





A Steel War—Today, mention of “steel” 

immediately suggests war materials . . . tanks 
and guns ... subs and ships’... jeeps and 
ducks, Ie takes steel to build these mighty 
weapons of ‘war. Sure—but it takes a whale of 
a lot of PAPER to make the steel. 


it’s Vital—Indeed paper is indispensable to 
the steel industry—and every industry. It takes 
paper to produce our food and clothing ... 
homes and furniture . . . products of peace 
and implements of war. It takes paper to 
fight the battles and win the victory. 


Through the Mill—If you ever made a tour 
of a steel mill you know that paper ingredi- 
ent-guides control the formula...open-hearth 
paper charts control the quality... production 
records keep the stock moving...and a thousand 
and one pieces of paper keep the offices running. 


‘Make it Stretch—Due to the shortage of 


manpower, it is estimated that only 75% of 
last year’s pulpwood will be cut in 1944. That 
means far less paper pulp. For this reason 


you are urgently asked to stretch your paper 


supply as far as it will go. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


The “Big Inch’’—Paper is used not only to 
produce steel but also to protect it. The new 
oil line—from Texas to the East Coast—was 
wrapped in asbestos paper before it was laid. 
And every day paper is used between sheets 
of steel te prevent rubbing and scratching. 


WARTIME 
Lovelcoatl* 


The fact that most people have 
perceived no difference in 
wartime Levelcoat Printing 
Paper is a real tribute to the 
Kimberly-Clark research men. 
For it is through their cease- 
less efforts that new discover- 
ies and alternate ingredients 
are helping produce the high- 
est quality Levelcoat Printing 
Paper it is possible to make 
under wartime restrictions / 
and limitations. 


* reaps MARK 





Gross Wt. Wing Span Horsepower Speed Useful Load le Hlustration from Walt Disney's Feature, 
FLYING FISH  800Ib. 30” 68  40mph «157, , Peeacion ieminloneere ute As. 
MARS 140,000 Ib. 200’ 8,000 _—_ (Restricted Information) Ty 3 . = 


FANTASY OF FACTS... 


This picture and caption show how far aviation has progressed in the three short decades 


which separate Glenn H. Curtiss’ FLYING FISH and Glenn L. Martin’s MARS. The Navy’s 
first flying boat had little need for anti-icing or hydraulic systems but today the MARS 
and every leading American and Canadian aircraft is equipped with ADEL products 
known for their Design Simplicity—their light. weight, small size and superior perform- 
ance. Skills now 100% war-directed will with peace be turned to new products for 
- home and industry with similar advantages resulting from the ADEL Policy of Design 
Simplicity. Take Donald Duck’s good advice. Buy Bonds now so you will be able to 


buy these exciting new and immeasurably better products with the ADEL trademark. 


citer ¥ tc TORY... the ADEL-AG E_eEnsineering Service Offices: Seattle, 


: Washington ¢ Hagerstown, Maryland © Dallas, 
@#TRADE MARK COPYRIGHT 1943 ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. ‘Texas © Detroit, Michigan © Dayton, Ohio 
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TRANSITION © 


Birthdays: ALFRED E. Smitu, former 
Governor of New York, was greeted on 
his 70th birthday (Dec. 30) by Prest- 
DENT ROOSEVELT, and received a papal 
blessing from Prius XII. Asked if he was 
going to retire, the Happy Warrior 
quipped: “From what? I ain't given that 
a thought!” a 

In Washington, SECRETARY OF THE 
Navy Frank Knox celebrated New 
Year's Day by having a 70th birthday. 
Four days before, the Secretary and Mrs. 
Knox had a 45th wedding anniversary.” 

Gen. GEorGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of 
Staff, was 63 on Dec. 31. 

The conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, Artur RopzinskI, 
received a novel present from the board 
of directors on his 50th birthday (Jan. 
2)—a pedigreed Guernsey cow named 
Tulip. Tulip now resides at Rodzinski’s 
Stockbridge farm. 


Honors: In London, the New Year’s Hon- 
or List of Kinc GeorceE VI made GEN. 
Sm ALAN Brooke, chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, a Field Marshal. Arr Crier 
MarsHaL Sir CHarLes Portat, chief 
of the Air Staff, was promoted to Mar- 
shal of. the Royal Air Force. 


Marriage: In New York, Lt. RosBert 
Morris Morcentuav, U.S.N.R., son of 
the Secretary of: the Treasury, married 


. International photo 
Winnie recuperated in hat and robe .. . 


Acme 


The First Lady and the Morgenthaus 


MarTHA PattrripcE of Minneapolis. 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvVELT attended 
the small wedding, which had little public- 
ity. In fact, Nancy Randolph of The New 
York Daily News commented that the 
Teheran conference, “secrets and all,” was 
“just a rehearsal” for the ceremony. 


Uncle Sam’s Boy: The Tennessee Dem- 
ocrat, Rep. ALBERT Gore, just turned 86, 


‘became Private Gore, U.S.A., stationed 


at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Waiving his Con- 
gressional draft immunity, Gore became 
the first congressman to enter the armed 
forces as a private. 


Winnies; Prime MINISTER WINSTON 
CuurcHiLL of Great Britain, now con- 
valescing from his recent bout with pneu- 
monia, was a bad boy, according to Rev. 
D. W. Lancsrwwce, writing in The 
Union Church Magazine. As a child in 
Brighton, Churchill went often with a 
group of boys to a shop to buy peas for 
his peashooter. One day Churchill, “who 
obviously always seemed to be the lead- 
er,” threw a fistful of grain in the face 
of the shopkeeper. “Then, presumably 
for the first and last time in his life, 
he fled.” Apprehended, Churchill “ex- 
pressed his regret and handsomely apolo- 
gized.” 

The Prime Minister’s grandson and 
namesake, Winston CHURCHILL, 3-year- 
old son of Carr. AnD Mrs. RanDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, was entertained at a Lon- 
don party for United Nations children 
given by Mrs. A. V. ALEXANDER, wife 
of the First Lord of the British Admi- 


... while Master Winston laughed with kids of other nations 
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What Will U.S. Day 








do to Your Postwar Plans? 


U. S. DAY...that’s Unconditional 
Surrender Day! Postwar will have 
arrived! You'll need your working 
capital in good working condition then 
-+.to put your postwar plans into 
action at once... to meet competition. 


But who can tell what day war will 
end? Who can tell which of your pres- 
ent “good risk’? customers might be 
thrown into difficulties by a swift turn 
of events? What will happen to your 
plans if Victory suddenly deprives some 
of your customers of the ability to pay 
what they owe you? You'll be glad... 
then ... that you decided to look into 
credit insurance ... now. 


American Credit Insurance guaran- 
tees payment of your accounts receiv- 
able. It guarantees, for a year to come, 
that abnormal and unpredictable credit 


losses will not impair your working 
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capital...or your credit...or your 
profits. In short, it gives you certainty 
in place of uncertainty. 


Your Credit Manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment . . . by protect- 
ing you against defaults due to develop- 
ments after (or undiscovered before) 
goods are shipped. 

Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance,” 
Address: Dept. 43, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N. Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


J. F. McFADDEN, 
President 


American 


‘Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customer Can’t 
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ictures, director, 
producer (Glendale, Calif., Dec. 30.) In 
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ralty. He pulled none 
of his grandfather’s 
pranks. 


Victory: Metropoli- 
tan Opera Star Mar- 
JORIE LAWRENCE 
took a few steps un- 
aided for shales: 
raphers in Miami 
Beach—her first since 
she was stricken with 
infantile paralysis in 


Sept. 8, 1941, Feb. 
1, 1948). She is 
planning to go to her 
native Australia as 
soon as possible to 
sing ei ng higr wine's 
especially in hospi- .. 
tals. “I really have 


mon wi 
there.” 


the boys 


Miss Lawrence 


Deaths: Art Younc, 77, satirical but 
kindly cartoonist and author (New York 
City, Dec. 29). For more than 50 years, 
he crusaded for better social conditions. 

The United Press manager in Aus- 
tralia, Brypon Taves, 29 (see page 72), 
was killed in a New Guinea leas crash 
(Dec. 27). 

Sm Epwin Lutyens, 74, architect and 
president of the Royal- Academy since 
1988 (London, Jan. 1). 

Leon Gorpon, 54, Russian artist and 
painter of portraits of Winston Churchill, 
Helen Keller, and Vice President Wal- 
lace (Tallahassee, Fla., Dec. 31, 1943). 

FREDERICK Hitt Woon, 66, constitu- 
tional lawyer (New York, Dec. 28). As 
principal counsel in the Schechter “sick 
chicken” case, he won the verdict which 
killed the NRA. 

Hosart Boswortn, 76, screen actor 
in more than 500 pi i and 


1909, he starred in “The Sultan’s Pow- 
er,” the first movie made in Hollywood. 










































Hobart Bosworth saw Hollywood start 



































—a new weapon against death 


From the green mold, that forms on bread 
and cheese, science has evolved a new bac- 
teriostatic agent of extraordinary potency 
. . - penicillin, regarded as one of the 
most striking medical developments since 
the introduction of the sulfa drugs. 


In the production of penicillin, air con- 
‘ditioning and refrigeration play essential 
roles at three important stages . . . main- 
taining correct temperature and humidity 
for production of the mold; providing low 
temperatures which prevent destruction 
of the drug while in solution; and speeding 
the dehydration of the solution. 


Since penicillin production is relatively 
new, no standard process has yet been 
adopted. Hence air conditioning and re- 


frigeration installations are usually indi- 
vidually designed. Here is one of the rea- 
sons why penicillin manufacturers turn to 
G-E ... pioneers in adapting air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration to an almost 
endless list of industrial uses. 


If industrial air conditioning or refrig- 
eration can help you in war production 
today, or in postwar production tomor- 
row, turn to G-E with confidence . . . for 
engineering advice and for equipment of 
proven quality. 


<x BUY WAR BONDS <z 
General Electric Company, Air Condi- 


tioning and Commercial Refrigeration Di- 
visions, Section 441, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Sudustriial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs : The ‘“‘G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 P. M., EWT, NSC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 >. M., EWT, CBS 





That bulldozer . . . butting dirt 
and rocks with an impact that 
shakes the teeth of the driver... 
needs plenty of guts in the bolts and 
- nuts that fasten its joints. 

That clock ... racing a produc- 
tion schedule, with costs counting 
the minutes it takes to assemble it 
... needs bolts and nuts so easy- 
fastening they nearly fly into each 
other’s arms. 

' For strength that survives the 
worst licking a tractor or train or 
trestle can dish out . . . for accurate 
mating that saves precious assembly 
time: assemble with RB&W bolts 
and nuts. 

For 99 years...R B&W has 
pioneered in the development 


of better and stronger fasteners. 

From 1850, when it designed and 
built the world’s first cold header, 
until 1944, when its great batteries 
of modern equipment still represent 
the latest achievement in bolt and 
nut making history ... there has 
been no slackening in effort to im- 
prove its product. 

During the past generation, 


hundreds of thousands of dollars 


have been spent by RB&W in 
experimental and research work on 
nuts alone. 

This is only one reason why so 
many great names in industry have 
come to depend upon RB&W for 
fasteners that make their products 
stronger, faster, better. 


BRB EW Waking stiong the things that make Clmerica ations 


. ~ 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY. 


Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Fails, ill. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattie 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The -pre-invasion liaison with Russia 
is now being handled by the U.S. mili- 
tary mission in Moscow and by Soviet 
military attachés in London and Wash- 
ington, but before the invasion starts 
Russia will have a ranking general at- 
tached to Eisenhower’s staff . . . Close as- 
sociates of the President are urging him to 
devote the next six weeks to home-front 
problems and rebuild political fences... 
The Coast Guard, believing it hasn't re- 
ceived its full share of recognition, is 
working on a plan for a corps of combat 
correspondents . . . Argentine sources in 
Washington insist their government has 
been sounded out about its attitude toward 
- the assignment of Assistant Secretary of 
State Berle as Ambassador to Buenos 
Aires . . . In the talk about creating an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Air, the 
name of Robert Hinckley, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, is most 
frequently mentioned. 


1944 Predictions “ 


An informal year-end survey of a half- 
dozen top Washington officials turns up 
some interesting predictions. The Euro- 
pean war: Germany will be licked, prob- 
ably by fall, but guesses range from June 
1944 to spring 1945. American casualties 
in a second front may run as high as 
500,000—higher than Byrnes’s estimate 
of a fortnight ago. The Pacific war: Japan 
will be groggy by the end of 1944, its 
home islands bombed, its sea communica- 
tions badly chopped up, but will prob- 
ably fight on through 1945 and 1946. 
The home front: F.D.R. will run for a 
fourth term and be opposed by either 
Dewey or Willkie, with present odds 
giving Roosevelt a 50-50 chance for re- 
election. Runaway inflation will be fore- 
stalled and prices kept fairly well under 
control, but living costs will rise some- 
what and so will wages. 


Second Front Fear 


Despite the warnings that have been 
floated, many high in the Administration 
are still uncertain whether the country is 
fully awake to the ordeal that will come 
with the invasion of Western Europe. 

_ State Department officials are particular- 
ly concerned with possible complacency, 


fearing that latent anti-British and anti- 
Russian forces within the U.S. will try 
to grind political axes on the expected 
heavy casualty lists. To ward off that 
possibility, the department is readying 
an educational barrage which will em- 
phasize that only “absolute unity and 
willing sacrifice” can achieve victory and 
an enduring peace. 


Political Straws 


Some of the strongest anti-subsidy con- 
gressmen now admit that the Administra- 
tion will win at least a compromise in the 
food subsidy fight . . . Members of the 
Congressional “economy bloc” will use 
the President’s scrapping of the term 
New Deal as their battle cry in tryin 
to kill some of the remaining New Deal 
agencies such as the FSA .. . Close 
friends discount reports that Rep. Will 


‘Rogers Jr. will resign from Congress 


but they believe he will not run again, 
preferring instead to go back into the 
Army. 


Senators’ Chances 


While admitting that. anything can 
happen in ten months, most reasonably 
impartial political observers think the 
GOP is a little too optimistic about the 
Senate seats its leaders expect to pick up 
next year. At last count, the Republicans 
expected to displace Barkley (Ky.), Bone 
(Wash.), Clark (Idaho), Clark (Mo.), 
Downey (Calif.), Gillette (Iowa), Lucas 
(Ill.), McCarran (Nev.), Thomas (Utah), 
Thomas (Okla.), and Wagner (N.Y.). 
As of now, however, the observers believe 
that at least Bone, Thomas (Utah), and 
Wagner will be able to win reelection 
and think it quite possible that some oth- 
ers will come through. Incidentally, de- 
spite the talk, it’s not believed Senators 
Pepper and Hill, Administration _ stal- 
warts, will be ousted in the Florida and 
Alabama primaries. 


Helldiver History 


Despite the ecstatic publicity (and the 


success) of the new Curtiss Helldiver, 
the Navy still has to wipe out early 
prejudices against the dive bomber by 
the men who fly them. Lavish advance 
praise had led pilots to expect a super 
plane but when the first models were de- 
livered, serious structural defects (such 
as inability to survive rough carrier land- 
ings) developed, causing outspoken criti- 
cism. Several early Helldiver squadrons 
were tried out on three new aircraft car- 
riers and discarded in favor of the older 
Douglas SBD’s. But now that the bugs 


have been eliminated, Navy officials be- 
lieve the Curtiss plane is so good that the 
pilots’ original sour attitude will change 
as more squadrons go into action. 


Trivia 

Secretary Stimson was a war behind 
the times when he referred at a press 
conference to “the American Railway 
Association”; the name of the railroad 
trade group has been the Association of 
American Railroads since 1934... Even 
the British Embassy in Washington is 
having trouble getting Scotch whisky .. . 
Overseas servicemen will soon be getting 
their K-rations ig with a folder 


containing a dozen hymns and the 23rd 
Psalm. 





Trends Abroad 


Hamburg is slated for more heavy, 
and not just diversionary, raids soon; 
intelligence reports indicate the Nazis 
have managed to get considerable pro- 
duction going there since the last raid in 
August .. . However, every evidence now 
indicates that the specialized attacks on 
German aircraft factories have cut pro- 
duction to one-fourth the present U. S. 
plane output . . . Anglo-American recog- 
nition of the free Korean movement, 
probably in the limited form granted the 
French Liberation Committee, should be 
forthcoming soon .. . Incidentally, Korean 
resistance to the Japs has redoubled since 
the Cairo conference and the promise of 
an independent Korea. 


Bolivia Embargo? 


There has been no final decision yet, 
but Bolivia may be confronted with an 
export-import embargo soon. The pres- 
sure would be applied through use of 
the Anglo-American combined shipping 
pool. Action has been delayed so far, 
pending proof by deed that the Bolivian 
Junta’s avowed loyalty to the United Na- 
tions is real. Evidence offered to date 
hasn’t been too convincing. Through a 
clerical error in a U.S. agency, American 
shippers thought one day last week that 
the embargo had already been imposed. 
There was consternation from New Or- 
leans to New York for twelve hours until 
the erroneous orders were rescinded. 


Canadian Notes 


It can now be stated definitely that Lt. 
Gen. H. D. G. Crerar will be the eventual 
choice to succeed General McNaughton, 
who retired as Canadian Commander-in- 
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Chief overseas . . . After long-drawn-out 
negotiations, several hundred refugees 


wil] arrive in Canada this month from ° 


Spain and Portugal, where they’ve been 
stranded . . . Commentary on the Cana- 
dian liquor situation: A Winnipeg res- 
taurant, proud of its record of never clos- 
ing, locked up the other day for eight 
hours “while the waiters wait in line at 
the Liquor Commission to get their ra- 
tion” . . . Canada will start circulation 
this year of its third wartime nickel; 
12-sided like the others it will be made 
of steel rather than bronze alloy. 


Latin American Lines 


Engineers predict widespread break- 
downs in Latin American public services 
if war restrictions continue for another 
year; transportation, light and power, 
and telephone systems are all woefully 
short of equipment . . . Three candidates 
are currently the most talked about in 
Peru’s coming election—President Prado, 
ex-President Benavides, and General Eloy 
. .. Some of the flu prevalent in the U.S. 
has crossed over into Mexico, and public- 
health authorities are taking steps to pre- 
vent an epidemic . . . The fact that Ar- 
gentina’s governing colonels receive only 
their army pay doesn’t mean much—they 
all have very elastic expense accounts. 


Labor Party Rise? 


Political commentators who have writ- 
ten off the Labor party as an important 
immediate factor in postwar British poli- 
tics because of its uninspired leaders 
may have been premature. A “revolt” 
against those leaders which has started 
in Kent is attracting considerable interest 
in London. All bodies affiliated with the 
Trades Union Congress have been con- 
tributing part of their dues to the na- 
tional organization for “political activity.” 
TUC headquarters turns this money over 
to the Labor party to use as it sees fit. 
Local branches in Kent, however, have 
now begun to hand the money directly 
to the local labor party, which does the 
_actual vote-getting oe which is usually 
starved for funds. This tactic is spread- 
ing and, while it may not bring out new 
national leaders, it might force the pres- 
ent party heads to pay more attention to 
demands of the local groups. 


Foreign Notes 


The British Admiralty communiqué 
admitted that the Scharnhorst was able 
to run away from the Duke of York, but 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, authoritative if 
unofficial bible on the world’s navies, 
credits the York with a speed of 30 knots 
and the Schamhorst with only 29... 
France is usually cited as the horrible 
example, but Axis occupation costs in 
Greece, on a per capita basis, are five 
times higher . . . London’s newly opened 
Churchill Club, where British, Dominion, 
and American soldiers can discuss their 
likes and dislikes in open forums, is prov- 


ing highly popular . . . Suggestions that 
Palestine be admitted to the empire as 
a dominion are causing lively controversy 
in both the Middle East and Britain. 





Production Projection 


O, the assumption that the European 
war will be over this year, U.S. produc- 
tion is now scheduled to continue to rise 
slowly until June and then decline through 
the end of the year. Munitions output in 
1943’s last quarter was slightly above 
$17,000,000,000, or at an annual rate of 
about $71,000,000,000, the figure ex- 
pected in 1944. In the first six months, 
there'll be further cutbacks in ordnance 
and small-arms ammunition but increases 
in artillery ammunition and aircraft which 
will even things out. Not much margin 
for civilian needs is foreseen until Ger- 
many falls, but things will ease in the 
last half of 1944. Because Army-Navy 
needs can then be more accurately chart- 
ed, allocations for more farm machinery, 
rail equipment, and more consumers’ 
goods will*be possible. 


Clothing Key 


Industry officials wam against too 
much optimism about the outlook ° for 
clothing in the immediate future. They 
fear that the recently announced relaxa- 
tion of restrictions on raw materials has 
created too much consumer confidence. 
Even now there’s some stringency in 
cotton textiles, and the WPB is ordering 
simpler and lighter constructions requir- 
ing fewer man-hours per yard. The labor 
situation is the key, and the present short- 
age of manpower will become acute next 

ring when agricultural workers leave 
their winter mill jobs and return to the 
farm. It may be necessary then for the 
WPB to revise military allotments in or- 
der to meet civilian needs, but there’s no 
present prospect of consumer rationing. 


Lower Proof Whisky ; 


If the WPB is unable to grant a “holi- 
day” soon for production of beverage 
alcohol, the liquor industry will seriously 
consider two drastic measures to stretch 
remaining stocks. The first step would be 
voluntarily lowering (by dilution with 
water) the proof of all ryes and bourbons 
from the normal 90-100 range to the legal 
minimum of 80. And the distillers might 
even ask Congress to have this proof 
minimum lowered to 60 or 65. A second 
step, to widen distribution, would be to 
carry on the trend toward smaller bottles 
(quarts have already given way to fifths) 
and concentrate on pints, which would 
permit the retailer to limit sales to a pint 
per person. 


Business Footnotes 


Several plastics manufacturers are all 
set up for large-scale postwar production 
of single-mold shoes made from elastom- 
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ers (elastic plastics, including synthetic 
rubber) . With the rejuvenation of 
bowling alleys a success, Brunswick 
Balke-Collender has some ambitious post. 
war plans to convert the poolroom to 
respectability and a design for an ultra. 
modern pool table utilizing glass and 
light . . . Coca Cola International, the 
bluest of listed blue-chip stocks, hasn't 
sold since February 1942, when it went 
at 470 a share; the current bid is 820, 
with no offers. 





Miscellany 


Kemsley Newspapers, the largest Brit- 
ish chain (eighteen dailies including The 
London Daily Sketch, The Manchester 
Evening Chronicle, and The Glasgow 
Evening News), will soon enter the 
American news and feature field under 
the egis of Columbia News Service . .. 
The records and diaries of Stephen Bon- 
sal, confidential interpreter for President 
Wilson and Colonel House at the peace 
conference following the last war, will be 
published for the first time next Feb- 
ruary by Doubleday, Doran . . . Walter 
H. Annenberg, publisher of The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, is sponsoring a plan 
calling for $10 War Bonds, costing $7.50 
and redeemable only at maturity (ten 
years from issuing date). 


Negroes’ Baseball Future 


Present indications are that the unofh- 
cial ban against Negro players will be 
lifted, wits oo even before the 1944 ma- 
jor-league season ends. With the drafting 
of fathers further depleting the wartime 
baseball ranks (more than 40 big 
leaguers have entered the services since 
the World Series), major-league owners 
are sorely tempted to hire talented Ne- 
groes. If one club breaks down the bar- 
rier and hires a Negro player, the others 
will surely follow suit. One little-known 
aspect is the opposition of the _Negro club 
owners themselves to such a move. They 
fear wholesale player raids and would 
like some protection for their clubs from 
Commissioner Landis. Their fondest hope 
is recognition as part of the minor-league 
setup. : 


Entertainment Notes 


- There have been increasing complaints 
from overseas servicemen on the smutti- 
ness of touring USO shows; according 
to those who should know, the blame 
rests not with the USO but with the ac- 
tors themselves . . . Some of the star- 
studded, high-cost radio shows, have sur- 
prisingly low listener ratings: RCA’s 
What’s New, for instance, rates 4.5 on 
the Hooper list as against Bob Hope’s 
rating of 83.1 . . . To forestall charges 
of “goldbricking,” the uniformed press 
agents for the Army Air Forces’ Broad- 
way show, “Winged Victory,” have walk- 
on parts in the play’s mob scenes. 
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Private Perkins has 


some private plans 


IT WAS PEOPLE, working for 

Victory, that won Strom- 

berg-Carlson the Army- 
Navy “E”. .. To these men and 
women, and to our men in the Armed 
Forces, we have a responsibility. We 
must assure them good jobs when 
peace comes... We must plan ahead 
today. That is the important reason 
for planning fine radios for you... 
It’s the important reason for all post- 
war planning. 


He wanTED to share his dream with Joe . . . but he was afraid Joe 
would think him soft. 

Joe would laugh if he told him how he loved music . . . how some day 
he was going to sit for a week, just listening to music . . . 

Joe wouldn’t get it . . . so he kept it to himself. And when Joe asked 
him what he was thinking about, he said... “A blonde in Peoria”... 
and Joe nodded approvingly. - 


To PEOPLE WHO LOVE IT... fine music is one of life’s richest 
experiences. 


It is to those people we wish to speak . . . for tomorrow when our war 
job is done, we will bring them a Stromberg-Carlson radio that will 
rival the concert hall itself in purity and perfection of tone. 


Into this instrument will go fifty years of craftsmanship . . . the skill 
that made Stromberg-Carlson the leader in FM radio . . . plus many 


new wartime developments. 


When you hear what this means in truly fine music . . . we believe 
you'll agree it was worth waiting for .. . worth saving for in 


War Bonds and Stamps. 


IN RADIOS, TELEPHONES, SOUND SYSTEMS... 
THERE IS NOTHING FINER THAN A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A HALF-CENTURY OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


© 1943, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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the War Effort 
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t The strike outlook for the next six months is dark. Tough as 
the coal and rail threats were, still more difficult problems are 
in the offing. The biggest government fear now is a steel walk- 
out. In that industry government is face to face with the deci- 
sion of whether to maintain or break its basic wage rule—the 


Little Steel formula. No portal-to-portal rabbit can be pulled - 


out of the hat for steel. 


Other danger points: Textiles, aluminum, automobiles. These 
unions have received the 15% Little Steel raise limit. Some of 
them got as much as 25% through readjustments. But now the 
members are growing restless, demanding more pay to meet 
increasing living costs. 


A general letdown in union enforcement of the no-strike pledge, 
and a greater disposition to defy the government make the sit- 
uation more hazardous. Small strikes are growing more trouble- 
some, and unrest is likely to increase because of war-production 
cutbacks in the next few months. It’s not generally realized, but 
strikes have been running at the rate of about 300 a month, or 
ten a day. : 
e@ 


Family men are turning out to be better soldier material, physi- 
cally, than anyone expected. 
the draft began to catch them in large numbers two months 
ago has been lower than the rejection rate for single men. The 
Army thinks this may be a statistical fluke and wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the rate increases in coming months. 


Miustering out pay for soldiers, which seemed all set a couple 
of weeks ago, now is less definite. House members have begun 
to inquire: “What’s the hurry?” They argue that most soldiers 
now being discharged are finding work, and there’s no reason 
to rush through legislation like the $200 to $500 mustering-out- 
pay bill passed by the Senate. Off the record, congressmen fear 
that the lower chamber would cut loose and vote much more 
generous payments, since this is an election year. There’s some 
sentiment for holding off on this issue until a soldier bonus bill 
—adjusted compensation—is ready for passage. 


A behind-the-scenes fight is brewing in the Food Distribution 
Administration. Roy F. Hendrickson is scheduled to leave the 
FDA top job soon to join UNRRA. Maj. Ralph Olmstead is in 
line to sutceed him. But farm and industrial groups are kicking 
like steers at the prospect of Olmstead as FDA chief. They 
blame him for the elimination of privately branded foods in 
Puerto Rico. 


It’s a good bet now that the Victory tax will remain on the 
books for the remainder of the war. Congress still cusses its 
complications, but nobody has been able to figure out a scheme 
to raise the same amount of money from the same people in a 
simpler way. 


Congress tossed $200,000,000 away, incidentally, by not pass- 
ing the tax bill before the Christmas recess. Excise taxes in the 
bill worth $100,000,000 a month will become effective on the 
beginning of the month which follows by ten days or more the 
enactment of the measure. Since Congress will hardly be able 
to get the bill passed between Jan. 10, when it reconvenes, and 


The 6 wag rate for fathers since . 


Jan. 21, chances ‘are the new excise taxes won’t become effec- 
tive until March 1. 


Differences of opinion over the manpower outlook (see page 
37) are growing more marked. The War —— Commis- 
sion and the Army, believing less manpower will become avail- 
able than the WPB and the Office of Civilian Requirements ex- 
pect, are trying to put the brakes on civilian-goods expan- 
sion. This may delay the civilian-goods program somewhat, but 
the outlook still favors a considerable stepup in production. 


The WPB is under pressure from labor to relax the policy of 
limiting civilian manufacture to the relatively easy group III 
and IV labor areas. With war-production cutbacks in the tight 
I and II labor areas, it is andl some workers will be available 
for civilian tasks. 


First postwar automobiles will cost from 20 to 40% more than 
the comparable 1942 models, but industry representatives here 
say that won’t be for long. Manufacturers expect high prices 
quickly to dampen enthusiasm for new cars, and they are al- 
ready seeking ways of reducing costs as quickly as ‘possible. 
One idea is to cut premium overtime as quickly as possible by 
expansion of plants. 
: @ 


Renegotiation policy has quietly been changed by the Joint 
Price Adjustment Boards to eliminate one of the main irritants 
to industry. Renegotiation now is on a product and industry 
basis, so that the board which deals with one firm also deals 
with the competitors. This eliminates inequalities which some- 
times arose when the Army renegotiated one firm and the Navy 
took on the competitor. 
@ 


Food production will be the biggest home-front job in 1944. 
While the demand for munitions tapers off, the need for food 
will be reaching a new peak as it becomes necessary to feed 
starving Europe. The change is indicated by this: Great Lakes 
shipments of feed grain in 1944.will be allowed to double at 
the expense of iron-ore movement. 


Food goals for 1944 call for an increase of 8 to 10% over last 
year. They'll be reached if the weather is favorable. Livestock 
production is expected gradually to drop back to normal, with 
continued heavy hog ye Th in the spring, a little more veal, 
about the same amount of beef, and less lamb and mutton. 


_ The big surplus this year is expected to be eggs. This will be- 


come apparent in April and May when output reaches its sea- 
sonal peak. Dried-egg production will be expanded and plans 
are in the mill for a consumer campaign to stimulate egg con- 
sumption. 


Luxury liners of the Normandie and Queen Mary type are 
things of the past, postwar maritime planners believe. After the 
war the type of ger who can afford to ride such super- 
ships will indoubtedly travel by air. The planners expect the 
passenger vessel of the future to be a 25,000- to 35,000-ton ship 
instead of 85,000 tons like the Queen Elizabeth. 


A possible out for big ships would be their use for mass trans- 
portation of tourists. Some steamship men toy with the idea of 
defrilling ocean travel to the point where a passenger could be 
carried to Europe for as little as $50. This would mean sub- 
stitution of cafeterias for luxurious dining rooms, elimination of 
extra services, and the use of small, plain quarters. 








Over hills and rolling valleys, these 
Beechcraft AT-11 bombing trainers 
carry out a mission. Their crews are 
preparing themselves for a rugged job 
— flying bigger bombers over Axis tar- 
gets. How well they do that job depends 
greatly on their training ...and as com- 
bat results testify, American airmen are 
superbly trained. Bombardiers, pilots, 
and navigators, more often than not, 
perfect their skills in Beechcrafts. . . 
The record of these -Beechcrafts, in the 
gruelling grind of military training 
service, reaffirms the reputation earned 
by their commercial prototypes in pre- 
war service from Aklavik to Little 
America —a reputation for doing eff- 
ciently and capably any job assigned 
to them, no matter how rugged ‘that 
job might be. 


Beech Aircraft 


C OR PO RATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 





Once the issue would have raised a 
ruckus in the old general store. “In 
the dark of the moon,” one school con- 
tended, “or the potatoes will all go to 
tops.” “Phooey,” said the other side 
. . “plant ’em by the light of the 
moon and give ’em a head start.” 
Sounds silly now that science has 
stepped in and removed the “moon 
dreams” from farming. Almost as silly 
as the moss-backed old notion that 
spring was the time to clean. Imagine 























a modern business man waiting for 
the proper season to refurbish a hotel, 
launder a locomotive, clean thousands 
of plane, tank or gun parts... or tons 
of dishes and silverware! 

Efficiency can’t depend on planetary 
approval. That’s why expert clean- 
ing is an important daily concern in 
countless industries and war plants. 
And because it is a major matter, 
Wyandotte cleaning compounds are 
first in demand. Specialized to meet 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION — WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


. 





particular needs, each cleans thor- 
oughly without waste and lightens 
labor as it works. 

Yes, any time’s a good time to clean, 
and now’s the time to let Wyandotte 
lend a hand! 





yandotte 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions °¢ Wyandotte Cleanser for 
Home Use ¢ Alkalies ¢ Chierine ° Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride ° Dry ice 
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New Allied Chiefs Confident 
This Is Our Year for Victory 


But Hitler’s Grim Defiance 
and Weather and Terrain Factors 
Show Invasion Won't Be Easy 


The year 1944 is to be the one in 
which Germany is beaten and the great 
offensive against Japan begun. That was 
the consensus of predictions from Amer- 
ican leaders as the brave new year rolled 
in on a wave of Allied optimism. 

General Eisenhower had _ already 
started off the forecasts by saying that 
he expected the Reich to be crushed in 
the coming year. In Washington, Admi- 
ral Ernest J.. King, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy, supported Eisen- 
hower’s prediction and declared 
that major blows would be dealt 
the Japs even before the end of 
the war in Europe. Out in the 
South Pacific, Admiral William 
F. Halsey Jr. echoed King’s 
words. Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
new deputy chief of the Medi- 
terranean command, and Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull also 
expressed faith in the defeat of 
Germany before 1945. 

All these words from men 
who should know formed an ex- 
traordinarily confident blueprint 
for the coming year. And by 
every calculable factor they 
were right, The Allies have the 
men, the ships, the planes—and 
the money too. But war is the _ 
least predictable of human ac- 
tivities. The Germans obviously 
do not agree with the Allied 
analysis for they are still fighting 
and there are many signs that 
they think they can at least. 
bring about a stalemate. 

One of the most important of 
those signs was Hitler’s own 

ew Year proclamation. It was 
one of the grimmest announce- 
ments ever made to the public 
by the head of a state. The 
Fihrer did not even visualize 
victory for the Reich. He only 
called for survival in the su- 





preme crisis of the war which he foresaw 
in 1944, 

There were several clues as to how 
he expected the Reich to survive. One 
was his statement that Germany was 
“resolved to wage this struggle with the 
utmost fanaticism and with utter di 
gard of all consequences.” Another was 
his warning that “in the end there will 
be no victors or vanquished, but only 
survivors and annihilated.” 

All this fitted in the previous Nazi 
propaganda line that the Reich was pre- 
paring to use a “secret weapon” which 
would make the struggle more terrible 
than anything now conceivable. Trav- 
elers arriving in Lisbon from Germany 





We still have two wars to finish: This American cruiser 
shot down the planes of both the Germans and the Japs 
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last week identified this weapon as an 
atomic bomb of immense _ explosive 
power. Probably the Fihrer was antici- 
pating the retaliation that will be in- 
flicted on Germany, if such a weapon is 
actually turned against Britain, as his 
proclamation indicated it would be (see 
Ernest K. Lindley’s War Tides, page 24.) 

The secret weapon, if it exists at all, 
has thus become the X in the military 
equation. Meanwhile, both the Allies 
and the Germans have gone ahead with 
the preparations for the great attack on 
Europe. Hitler proclaimed he was ready 
for it and Washington and London an- 
nounced the names of further officers 
who will command in both Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean (see 
chart, (pages 22, 23). All this meant that 
preparations were far enough advanced 
so that fact and reasonable surmise sup- 
plied some answers to questions such as 
the following on the nature of the opera- 
tion. 

When wilt the invasion start? It is un- 
likely that any rigid date has yet been 
set, for the opinion of the officers com- 
manding the operation will nat- 
urally weigh heavily and these 
men are just taking over their 
new jobs. However, it is almost 
certain that the invasion will start 
within the next six months. The 
exact time will be governed by 
the state of preparations, the 
weather, and the necessity for 
coordination with Red Army 
plans. 

London papers last week 
predicted that the assault would 
begin within a month. Both the 
time needed for final prepa- 
rations and the weather fore- 
stall any such early start. Dur- 
ing the last war, offensives on 
the western front that were 
started so early constantly were 
slowed by bad and unpredict- 
able weather. However, unless 
action does begin in February, it 
will probably have to be post- 
poned until May because tne 
spring thaws bring operations on 
the Russian front to a virtual 
standstill from mid-March until 
late April and thus rule out a 
synchronized Red offensive. 

Where will the invasion come? 
Inasmuch as every British and 
American division that can be 
rounded up will be thrown into 
action, the landings will neces- 
sarily be on a vast scale along 
large sections of the European 
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CHIEF OF U.S. 






| last war, commanded 
~1 Army plane “Question 
+ 4 Mark” in record en 

durance flight in 1929. 
. | Appointed chief of 
| American Air Forces 
~ | in Europe in July 1942, | © 
| later Allied air com- } | 
mander in North 
Africa. 52. 


COMMANDER OF 
EIGHTH AIR FORCE 


Maj. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle 


Leader of Tokyo raid. Son 
of a carpenter, enlisted in 
aviation section of Army 
during last war, famous 
later as speedster and stunt 
man. Former commander | 
Northwest Africa Strategic 
Air Force. 47. 








| 451. 









































General Eisenhower’s European command includes two cate- 
gories: (1) officers directly subordinate to him, Montgomery 
and Bradley, with the latter’s appointment still uncertain: 


coastline. Many will be diversionary at- 
tacks. But the locations of the main as- 
sault will be governed by the area over 
which the Allies are able to give power- 
ful air support. 

In the Mediterranean campaigns this 
held true, and the men who commanded 
there play the predominate role in the 
new European command setup. Consid- 
ering the heavy concentration of German 
fighters in Western Europe the Allies will 
probably not be able to provide air cover 
over such a great distance as in the 
Mediterranean. 


How will the command operate? As 
supreme commander, General Eisen- 
hower may be expected to fill the same 
role he did in the Mediterranean. His 
job will be one of making the basic 
decisions on strategy and coordinating 
the huge Anglo-American forces under 
his command. The chart on this page 
shows about how Eisenhower’s organiza- 
tion has been set up. All the details have 
not been announced, and censorship has 
held up others, but this represents the 
best approximation possible now. Gen- 





The Organization 


CHIEF OF RAF 


“— ene BOMBER COMMAND 
<p Air Chief 
: t. Gen. Marshal 
” Carl A. Spaatz Sir Arthur T. 
: “ West Pointer, pilot in Harris 


Mainspring of bomb- 
ing offensive against 
4 Germany. Stocky, 
_ { sandy-haired, gruff, 
__| tough, and intolerant, 
{1 of inefficiency Pilots 
like him because he’s 
so “bloody inhuman.” 


COMMANDER OF AIR FORCES 
Air Marshal Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory 
Air veteran of last war; 
took part in Battle of Bri- 
7 tain; became RAF Fighter 
Command chief, and was 
air commander at Dieppe. 
Small, dark. Called L.M. 
Has mind that can “work 
like lightning” in emergen- 
cies. 
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llied High Command... 


EUROPEAN 
SUPREME COMMANDER 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Conqueror of Tunisia, Sicily, and Southern Italy. 
Kansan, expert bridge and poker player, harmonizer 
of the Allied armies. 53. 
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eral Wilson’s Mediterranean command, 
on the other hand, has been clearly de- 
fined. 

The basic organization in the Euro- 
ean theater puts the ground troops, air 
orces, and naval forces taking part in 
the invasion under either American or 
British commanders directly responsible 
to Eisenhower. But a large portion of the 
air and naval forces will be made up of 
units now attached to quasi-independent 
commands. For example, the RAF Bomb- 
er Command is not under the orders of 
Air Marshal Leigh-Mallory except as 
units are assigned to support the inva- 
sion. The same is true of General Spaatz’s 
Strategic Bomber forces. Even though 
the setup at the moment may appear 
confusing, it is a flexible organization 
that worked like a charm in North Africa. 


Battle of the Bulge 


Southwest of Kiev, Stalin’s troops 
surged to within 90 miles of Bessarabia. 
On the northern Vitebsk front they were 
only 35 miles from Latvia. But the most 
spectacular drive of all was the advance 


DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder 


Pilot in the last war, architect of Allied air-support tactics., 
Commander of air forces in Egypt, Libya, and Tunisia battles, 
former air commander of entire Mediterranean. 53. 


COMMANDER OF 
BRITISH GROUND FORCES 


Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery 


Londoner, commander of 
the Eighth Army from Ala- 
mein to the Sangro in Italy, | 
and nemesis in North Africa | 
of Field Marshal Rommel, 
his antagonist again in 
Western Europe. 55. 


(2) units drawn from forces that arg otherwise subordinate to 
the independent commands of Spaatz and Harris, on one hand, 
and to those of Cunningham and Stark, on the other .. . 


PROBABLE HEAD OF 
AMERICAN 


Lt. Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley 













man who thinks things 
1 through. Missourian and 
1 West Pointer, led the Amer- 
ican Second Corps into 








job in Sicily. 50. 


onto the old Polish border northwest of 
Kiev. For the Russians this was a symbol 
without peer of the magnificence of their 
recovery. For the Germans it was the 
road back, with a vengeance. 

In early November the Germans had 
fallen back west of Kiev before the van- 
guard of Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin’s First 
Ukrainian Army. They gave up Korosten 
and Zhitomir, key junctions on the north- 
south rail line and the roads serving as 
supply and escape routes from the 
Dnieper Bend. But immediately, in a 
desperate effort to stop the Russian 
break-through to the west and south, the 
Wehrmacht assembled a powerful ar- 
mored force and struck back along a 
narrow front. The minimum goal of the 
Germans was to recapture the rail lines 
and cover the withdrawal of their. troops 
in the east. They may have hoped to get 
all the way back to Kiev. That was more 
than they could accomplish, but in six 
weeks they did push the Russians back 
about 50 miles and gain precious time 
for their forces on the Dnieper. 

The Red Army, meanwhile, met the 







GROUND FORCES | 


Quiet, modest, known as 


Bizerte, noted for brilliant F 
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... For European Invasion and Mediterranean Operations 



















MEDITERRANEAN 






















BRITISH CHIEF OF U.S. 
FIRST SEA LORD NAVAL FORCES SUPREME COMMANDER 
- Sir EUROPEAN Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
Andrew Browne | ae Called Jumbo because of his size ( about 250 
Cunningham Admiral pounds). Chased Graziani out of Egypt in 


1940, led British retreat in Greece, con- ee 
quered Syria, but muffed the Dodecanese |. ~ 
campaign. Jovial, informal, good tactician. 


Saell, jolly, in navy |. Harold R. Stark 
sfice he was 14. Vet- | 
eran of Dardanelles, | 
expert destroyer man, 















former Chief of Naval 










sirict en Operations and organ- 
Commander of Britis izer of the two-ocean 
Navy in Mediter- Navy. Sent to Euro- DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER 





anean, former Allied 
paval commander in 
Mediterranean. 60. 


AND CHIEF OF ALL AMERICAN FORCES 
Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers 


Dutch-Irish Pennsylvanian, former chief of Armored 
Forces. Barely missed action in last war. Took 


pean theater after 
Pearl Harbor. 63. 






















Pipe-smoking Texan and i 

°y Known as Dynamo from military ovation pioneer Cunningham Cc 
n as “operation dynamo” — the who switched from fighters Another of the fighting Cun- 
hings evacuation of Dunkerque, to bombers when assigned ninghams and cousin of Sir 
and which he organized. In | to Britain in 1942. Led first Andrew. Entered oe ae 
‘mer- Navy 45 years, shy, stern, American bombing raid on at 16, served sa e | “ 
into daring. Naval planner of occupied Europe. Former and other battleships in t 
liant F landings at Algiers, Oran, last war, naval commander 


COMMANDER OF SEA FORCES 


Sir Bertram Ramsay 


Sicily, and Salerno. 60. 


Admiral 




















Andrews. 59. 
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COMMANDER OF AIR FORCES 


Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker 


“ee of Eighth Air Force. 
47. 














command European theater after death of Genetal { * 











COMMANDER OF 
NAVAL FORCES 


Admiral Sir John 

















in the Levant before becom- | 
ing Mediterranean chief 




































last October. 58. 
PAF Doolittle’s force, whose functions COMMANDER IN ITALY MIDDLE EAST COMMANDER 
nd, have not yet been fully outlined, is in an : Gen. Cai 
oe anomalous position Sir Harold R. L. G. Sir Bernard Paget ; 
Alexander 4 | Deeply religious, known as . 
t of German attack by withdrawing into a Muorbionded Spinins, vite Precision Paget. andes 
bol defense in depth and grinding down the ie bech at Dankergoe® |= | itt," sep Ne 
heir armored columns as they hammered their and leader of Burma retreat. 4 ation of Norway, became} * >> >* 9s 
the way toward Kiev. At the same time it Planned Alamein victory, head of British “waalin forces ae 
renewed its attack in the north and on master strategist behind the aad helped create the British Bee Vac ore 
had the Dnieper. Libyan, Tunisian, and battle schools.” 55. pe tes 
ae Last week, the First Ukrainian Army, Italian campaigns. 52. 
‘irst bolstered by fresh reserves and armor, 
on retook all the territory previously lost and a 
rth- plunged on to new conquests. Korosten, i) 7. Ce 
7 as Kazatin, and Zhitomir fell in succession. In contrast to the unusual European arrangement, General Wilson’s Mediterranean 
the Eight German tank and fourteen in- organization was set up on a typical straight chain-of-command basis 
Pad — ee ge routed, — 
- wail dune. atid the eva t eke d sad coped ely barf ad ay fog had e herr Mas fighting. Then they 
Rumania lay open once more to the estroyed a vital railroad bridge ing thrust northward towar Pescara, termi- 
7 men serving under the standard of the peed a, oe Copeene to supply their nus of a lateral road to Rome. 
g hammer and sickle. Sea 
the The Garigliano raid was only one of Sea Victories 
ines Ad: in Ital several Allied stabs on the Italian front 
Ops vances mn y despite snow, sleet, and high winds—the Out on a routine patrol over the cold 
get For almost two months the Allies had worst weather of the campaign. In gray Bay of Biscay, the Sunderland’s 
10re been quiet below the mouth of the another action, American artillery prac- crew spotted a suspicious-looking ship, 
six Garigliano River. Then, last week, the _ tically obliterated the town of San Vit- took a closer look, and radioed for help. 
yack Fifth. Army carried out a “daring raid” tore, which the Germans had turned into Thus on the morning of Dec. 27 began 
ime into enemy. terrain north of the estuary. a fort protecting Cassino, on the inland one of the most exciting sea-air skirmishes 
Although the size of the foray hinted at road to Rome. On the Adriatic the Ca- of 1943. The first part was a story of four- 
the important objectives, headquarters dis- nadians captured Ortona after nine days engined Sunderlands and Halifaxes har- 
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American troops is likely to be. 


also for Southeast Asia. 


Disregard all rumors concerning 
the percentages of British and American 
troops in the Allied armies for the in- 
vasion of Europe from the west. The 
percentage probably will vary at dif- 
ferent stages of the campaign. For ex- 
ample, the initial amphibious force 
might be half British, half American, the 
immediate follow-up forces 40 per cent 
British and 60 per cent American, and 
the later follow-up forces 75 or even 90 
per cent American. The longer the cam- 
paign lasts, the higher the percentage of 


The British have put a large propor- 
tion of their best fighting men into the 
RAF and Royal Navy. They have suf- 
fered substantial casualties. Their army 
is not large—the figures sometimes used 
to include the Home Guard, which is 
really a defense force of civilians. They 
are providing more troops than we are 
for the Mediterranean theater and some 


Every division in both armies that is 
ready for action, or will be through the 
fall of 1944, is earmarked. The only 
great Allied reserve of first-class ground 
troops is the United States Army. The 
invasion of Europe and defeat of the 
German Army in the field is the supreme 


by ERNEST kK. LINDLEY 


ships—ships loaded to permit troops to 
go directly into action on the beaches— 
carry many fewer men per ton than the 
troop ferries to Britain and our outlying 
bases. 

Lack of troop “lift” explains, incident- 
ally, why garrisons have not been cut 
down more sharply at some bases which 
are now well behind the lines but off the 
main routes. Bringing them home or 
moving them elsewhere to be equipped 
and trained for offensive action inter- 
feres with the outflow of troops ready 
for battle. 


Rumors © concerning Germany's 
“secret weapon” continue to trickle 
through neutral capitals. Last week a 
United Press dispatch from Lisbon attri- 
buted to travelers arriving from the 
Reich the statement that the weapon is 
an explosive based on the release of 
atomic energy. According to this report, 
small atomic bombs of tremendous ex- 
plosive force would be dropped by 
“super-stratosphere” planes. 

In both London and Washington, 
there are several degrees of reaction to 
the “secret weapon” talk. 

@ That it is partly propaganda, chiefly 
for German internal consumption, part- 


Notes on the War: Those Troop Percentages Are Vague 


ing of the so-called Rocket Coast of 


’ Northern France. i 


@ That the threat is serious enough to 
require every precaution possible and 
preparation for severe counteraction, 
such as air-borne gas attacks. Bombing 
the Rocket Coast would not, for ex- 
ample, interfere with the use of an 
atomic bomb dropped from high-flying 
planes. . 

If the Germans have been able not 
only to perfect a super explosive but to 
produce it in quantity, it would be logi- 
cal to expect them to use it on Britain 


‘when they think the invasion armies are 


about ready to jump off, hoping to dis- 
organize the assault on Europe and 
stave off defeat in 1944. Churchill, as 


_his published comments indicate, re- 


gards reports of the “secret weapon” 
with respect, but not with alarm. Other 
informed sources are braced for a venge- 
ful, hurtful attack on Britain. 


The movement of American and 
British fighting forces from: Europe and 
the Middle East to the Pacific theater, 
following the defeat of Germany, was 
worked out in major detail at Cairo. 


. Meanwhile, the building of the installa- 


tions necessary for large naval and air 























task for which a large part of this army ly “nerve warfare” against the Allies. forces and the improvement of overland 

was mobilized, trained, and equipped. @ That the Germans may have some- transportation facilities in India are to 

Troop “lift” to borrow a British word, thing of nuisance value but probably be expedited. The war against Japan 
is still the checkrein on Allied offensives. not in sufficient quantity to do much_ will be stepped up throughout 1944, . 
This includes everything from large, fast damage. and if Germany surrenders by the fall Ur 
ships, in which troops can be crammed { That the weapon, even if dangerous, of the year, the stage will be set for the ke 
for unloading on friendly docks, to land- can be knocked out of enemy hands by grand final offensives in Asia and the Re 
ing craft of all types. Combat-loaded such preventive measures as the bomb- Pacific in 1945. h 
ro > A 
rai 
rying and bombing a 5,000-ton blockade the outgunned British cruisers Norfolk, quarry, two on either side, launched tor- der 
runner until she sank. The second part pro- _ Belfast, and Sheffield drove off two forays  pedoes and got away under smokescreens. the 
_ vided a still bigger thrill—a fight between by the Scharmhorst hut kept contact, en- At least three torpedoes hit. The Duke Mi 
the British cruisers Glasgow and the En-_ abling the battleship Duke of York to of York closed the range. Her guns pul- ha 
terprise and a group of eleven German  come_up in a seven-hour dash. ’ verized the Scharnhorst. British cruisers’ the 
destroyers. In this, three of the destroyers At 4:49 p.m., the Duke of York il- and destroyers’ torpedoes finished off the 
were sunk and others damaged. luminated the Schamhorst with a star- Nazi. en 
shell—at a range of just under 6 miles. Sioni RA 
Scharnhorst: The victory gave the The next minute her 14-inchers thun- ignificance ——— sto 
British Navy a brilliant windup for the - dered. The Scharnhorst’s 11-inchers re- The battle with the Scharnhorst and ma 
old year following the sinking on the day _ plied after a 10-minute delay. For anhour the skirmish near the Bay of Biscay ag: 
| after Christmas of the 26,000-ton battle- and a half the battle roared as the Scham- _ showed that the Germans were still ready br 
_° ship Scharnhorst (Newsweek, Dec. 27, horst turned broadside for her salvoes to fight their surface ships despite the ye 
1943) when she attempted to molest a and then swung away to present only her overwhelming superiority of the Allied Te] 
Russia-bound convoy. That victory in the narrow beam as a target. By superior navies. That was a change from the last by 
eerie twilight and darkness of the sunless speed the Scharnhorst drew out of range war when, after Jutland, the Imperial of 

Arctic was described this week by Ad- =—despite blows from the Duke of York Fleet stayed bottled up at Kiel. The ap- 

miral Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander of _ that eventually cut her speed to 20 knots. parent shift in policy posed a warning to wh 
the Home Fleet, whose flagship Duke of Then through the darkness the Duke _ the Allies that the Germans may yet tum for 
York struck the mortal blows. of York suddenly saw the Scharnhorst _ their remaining surface craft loose among [ff % 
The battle was a thriller closely re- open up again with all her guns at a_ the convoys (see Admiral Pratt’s War m 
sembling—except for the absence of air- much-closer target. It was the high spot Tides, page 28). That in turn provided a be 
craft—the hunting down of the Bismarck of the battle—when four British destroy- commentary on the failure of the U-boats [i Te 
in the Atlantic on May 27, 1941. First, ers, dashing in to within a mile of the~ to do the job. } th 
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Last week this rare picture was released showing a Fortress falling in flames over Europe as other planes fly on 


with vapor trails streaming out behind them 


Air War of 1943 Set Great Record, 
but Failed in Knocking Out Reich 


The RAF Bomber Command and the 
United States Eighth Air Force com- 
pleted their 1943 offensive against the 
Reich and ushered in 1944 with a flour- 
ish of terrific attacks. The RAF made three 
raids on Berlin in great strength and with 
devastating effect. The Eighth sent out 
the biggest forces in its history, pounded 
Mannheim and its twin city of Ludwigs- 
hafen, and struck a series of blows against 
the Paris area and other French targets. 


As 1943 operations thus came to an ~ 


end with a cascade of bombs, both the 
RAF and the American Air Forces took 
stock of their progress. The British sum- 
marized the results of their offensive 
against Germany. Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker 
broadcast an account of the Eighth’s 
year. And this week a long and detailed 
report on all the Army Air Forces made 
by Gen. Henry H. Amold to Secretary 
of War Stimson was released. 

But the official reports didn’t tell the 
whole story. For the Anglo-American air 
forces aimed high: the virtual knocking 
out of Germany from the sky. With only 
months to go before the land invasion. 
begins they had apparently failed to 
reach the maximum goal. But even so 
they had run up a record that a few 


years ago would have been deemed im- 
possible. Here are some of the reasons 
why they did not succeed in the grand 
objective and yet made such a tre- 
mendous contribution to the winning of 
the war. 


Night: The RAF’s review of the year 
covered the greatest air offensive ever 
made. In this sustained attack, the Brit- 
ish bombers dropped more than half of 
the 200,000 tons of bombs rained on Ger- 
many since the war began, and it ex- 
tended the major night air front to Berlin 
—600 miles from Britain. Looking back 
over 1943, the RAF claimed that, of 21 
German industrial’ centers with a popula- 
tion of more than 250,000 each, nine 
have been “so seriously devastated that in 
all probability they have been forced for 
some time to consume more than they 
produce.” 

To achieve this high rate of destruc- 
tion, the RAF increased its fleets of heavy 
bombers until now about 800 take part in 
a single big raid. And the growth of the 
RAF’s 1943 night raiders permitted at- 
tacks on two separate targets in a single 
night—a method which split Luftwaffe 
fighters and lessened RAF losses. But 


though the RAF cut its losses, and kept 
the percentage rate low, the number of 
bombers shot down plus the many dam- 
aged added up to a figure that may ap- 
proximate the replacement capacity of 
the British aircraft industry. In Decem- 
ber, for example, the RAF made six 
heavy raids on the Reich. A total of 
about 150 was lost. Probably as many 
more were damaged beyond repair or 
lost in operational accidents. British pro- 
duction is likely not to be greatly in ex- 
cess of 300 or 400 four-engine machines 
a month. 

The fact that the maximum tonnage 
dropped on a single city has not increased 
in six months bore this out. The tonnage 
dropped last August on Hamburg was 
2,400 tons. The maximum on Berlin last 
week was 2,300. The implication was 
that the RAF had reached or was very 
close to its maximum effort. 

The most important tactical develop- 
ment in night bombing during the year 
was the use of Pathfinder bombers, the 
planes which immediately precede the 
main raiding forces and, through dense 
cloud cover, outline the target with col- 
ored flares. How the Pathfinders locate 
the target is something neither the Brit- 
ish nor Americans will discuss. However, 
a dispatch from Stockholm, where there 
is no Allied censorship gave this version. 
The planes, it said, were equipped with 
“a specially sensitized screensmade from 
millions of photo cells, all sensitive to 
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infra-red rays, enclosed in a cathode ray 
tube.” As the bomber flies, the photo 
cells react to infra-red rays given off in 
different intensity by hills, valleys, for- 
ests, or towns below. The cathode rays 
then develop the reaction into a picture 
thrown on a screen in the plane. As they 
fly the Pathfinder’s crew can see terrain 
thousands of feet below. 


Deep Penetrations: The ideal of the 
Eighth Air Force was to strike deeper 
and deeper into Germany with accurate 
precision bombing by day. As the weeks 
of clear weather went by last summer, the 
Eighth appeared to be reaching its goal. 
From targets on the North Sea coast, it 
advanced into the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land, then into Central Germany. These 
raids were generally made without fight- 
_ er protection, with the bombers depend- 
ing on their own firepower. 

But on Oct. 14 this advance received a 
setback at Schweinfurt. There, on the 
Main River in the Central Reich, the 
Eighth struck a crippling blow at the 
German ball bearing industry. But it took 
a heavy blow in return: 60 bombers were 
shot down and many others limped home, 
fatally damaged. “As we go deeper into 
Germany,” said General Arnold, “we hurt 
her more and pay higher prices. In a 
sense, it is bombardment in depth against 
defense in depth.” But no more deep 
penetrations have been made since 
Schweinfurt. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that the cost mounted too high and 
that deep penetrations without fighter es- 
cort have been abandoned. 

The defense in depth that forced the 
change was the Luftwaffe’s newest and 
deadliest tactical development: rocket- 
firing planes. The use of their fiery pro- 





Day and night bombing ranges over Europe: The Allies found there were limits 
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jectiles to break up American formations 
meant that, in the air war by day, the 
German fighters gained a temporary edge 
over American bombers, pushing the 
raiders back to a front only a little 
more than 400 miles from England (see 
map). 

The distance of the front from British 
air bases was thus established by the 
range of escort fighters. Unable to meet 
the Luftwaffe solely by relying on their 
50-caliber machine guns, Fortresses and 
Liberators now require fighter escort dur- 
ing the entire raid if they are to bomb 
efficiently. Arnold, summing up _ the 
needs of the Army Air Forces, bore this 
out: “The requirements are now fo- 
cused on the matter of longer fighting 
range.” 


Mediterranean: That the Eighth was 
not the only force requiring long-range 
fighters was made clear by the most re- 
cent raids of the Eighth’s southern twin 
and the newest strategic air force—the 
Mediterranean-based Fifteenth, operating 
out of fields in Italy, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. 

The Allied activities in raiding Ger- 
many and Southern Europe had raised 
high hopes for the strategic bombing of 
the Reich from Mediterranean bases. Ex- 
amples of their strategic bombing were 
the raids.on Ploesti, Athens, Sofia, Mun- 
ich, and Wiener-Neustadt. 

But the Luftwaffe moved south with 
a force strong enough to endanger the 
unescorted bombers, and rocket-firing 
fighters probably met the raiders. The 
result was what it had been in the north 
—in the Fifteenth’s last raids, on Augs- 
burg and Innsbruck, the bombers had 
fighter protection all the way. However, 





in the Mediterranean the fighters can be 
based closer to the targets than the 
bombers. Thus bombers coming from the 
great Italian base at Foggia are probably 
protected over Southern Germany by 
fighters based on Corsica and .over the 
Balkans by fighters based on Gioia del 
Colle at the heel of the Italian boot. 


Losses: When the British-based For- 
tresses and Liberators first went out in 
strength, they took a heavy toll of Ger- 
man fighters—a score that at one time 
climbed to six to one in favor of the 
Americans and, according to Eaker’s 
broadcast, enabled the Eighth to destroy 
4,100 Nazi fighters in 1943. 

But gradually the German defenses be- 
came so strong that escort was required. 
The Eighth began to bag only two Ger- 
man planes for each American lost. By 
December, even this score could not be 
maintained. In last week’s attack on 
Mannheim, for example, more American 
planes were lost than German: 22 bomb- 
ers and 12 fighters against 23 of the en- 
emy. The same trend has occurred in the 


.Mediterranean. General Arnold under- 


lined the losses of American bombers shot 
down and fatally damaged when he re- 
vealed that in an unidentified theater of 
the war the mene Fortress lasted only 
long enough to make 21 combat missions. 


Cloud Bombing: The greatest achieve- 
ment of the young Eighth Air Force was 
precision bombing, the technique of pin- 
pointing with explosive vital points of 
German industry and - communications. 
Last summer, in clear weather, the tech- 
nique brought destruction .to German 
shipyards, plane and rubber factories, and 
other industrial plants. But now, in win- 
ter, the clouds rarely open long enough 
over the Reich for the Eighth to see and 
hit its target. So, the Eighth has tumed 
to area bombing, the method of the RAF. 

Apparently maga xx J to admit that it 
was. using area bombing, the Eighth 
termed its methods last week a “new 
technique” permitting the daylight bomb- 
ers to strike through cloud cover. New 
navigational aids, presumably detection 
instruments similar to those of the RAF, 
locate the target for the bombers. While 
admitting that the new method is less 
accurate than observed bombardment, 
the Americans, after testing it on mis- 
sions involving more than 8,000 bombers 
and fighters, called it “satisfactory.” 


Loads: The Eighth Air Force, like the 
RAF, declares that it is nowhere near its 
maximum force; The planes and crews 
that will be available in 1944 are ex- 
pected greatly to exceed American losses, 
thus swelling the total bomber and escort 
forces, while the Eighth’s airdromes are 
not yet in maximum use and more can 
be built. 

’ General Eaker gave striking figures to . 
illustrate the growth of the Eighth. He 
revealed that only 58 Fortresses could be 
mustered to attack Wilhelmshaven last 
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January whereas in last week’s raids 
1,500 American planes, more than half of 
them heavy bombers, participated in a 
single day’s. operations over the Conti- 
nent. However, the Eighth is beginning 
to level off in its growth. In the last four 
months the size of the raiding formations 
has increased at a slower rate than it did 
in the beginning of the year. This tend- 
ency will probably continue. 


Shuttle Bombing: Last summer the 
RAF and the Eighth both tried shuttle 
bombing. Flying from British bases to 
raid Germany, the bombers instead of 
returning to their bases, flew south to 
Africa, fooling German defenses and 
evading in part the German fighters 
waiting to catch them on the way home. 
Since then shuttle bombing has been 
conspicuous by its absence. 

The Allied air commands have not 
stated why or whether shuttle bombing 
has been abandoned. And since its effec- 
tiveness depends on surprise, they are 
not likely to. However, offsetting the ad- 
vantages of misleading the Luftwaffe 
and flying over a stretch of the Mediter- 
ranean instead of German defenses, are 
the tremendous problems of caring ior 
the bombers arriving in Africa or Italy. 
Service, repair, and supply forces in the 
Mediterranean find it difficult to disrupt 
their schedules when an unexpected air 
fleet comes from the north. 

The suspension of shuttle bombing and 
the limiting of daylight bombers to their 
escorts’ range has meant that the day air 
offensive cannot reach into all of Ger- 
many and has little prospect of doing so 
(see map). The night air offensive has a 
considerably greater range but it also has 
many limitations. As the Anglo-American 
strategic air forces go into the final stretch 
before the invasion of Europe, they still 
have not brought enough of Germany or 
German-held territory under sufficiently 
heavy attack to prove really decisive. 


Pacific Victory 


Green-clad United States Marines took 
a major step last week toward completing 
the neutralization of Rabaul, second only 
to Truk as an air and sea base in Japan’s 
eastern line of Pacific defenses. From two 
newly won beachheads on Cape Glou- 
cester, at the westernmost tip of New 
Britain, they fought their way inland half 
a dozen miles and captured two bomb- 
pitted runways that constituted the Jap 
airdrome. 

To Gen. Douglas MacArthur the con- 
quest of Cape Gloucester, 275 miles from 
Rabaul, was of triple importance. It gave 
him control of Vitiaz Strait, supply corri- 
dor between New Guinea and New Brit- 
ain. It posed another threat to the Jap sea 
supply lines feeding Rabaul. Bracketed 
with the captured airstrip at Arawe, on 
New Britain’s southwest coast, and with 
the new Allied air base on Bougainville, 
it promised ever-growing fighter support 
for bomber raids on Rabaul. 
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Sunday, under cover of heavy air and 
naval bombardment, American Sixth 
Army veterans of the Buna campaign, 
landed at Saidor, key Japanese barge 
base, 115 miles above Finschhafen on 
the New Guinea coast. Taking the enemy 
by surprise they seized harbor and air- 
drome without losses. The invasion placed 








them 55 miles below Madang and trapped 
a Japanese force on the coast between 
Saidor and advancing Australians. 

The capture of Cape Gloucester and 
its airfield—in a little over four days— 
was one of the quickest campaigns of its 
type. There were four reasons for that: 


First, the air preparation was meticu- 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Naptes-—It was always very tough 
for an idealist to walk along Broadway 
or any other congested faubourg in the 
world between wars because the prob- 
lem of beggats put it squarely up’ to 
him—was this a true case for charity 
playing legitimately upon his tender 
heart or was it the kind of professional 
deadbeat in ‘rags of whom he read so 
often in papers and who infallibly had 
thirteen thousand dollars in nickels and 
pennies deposited in the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank? 

Things are getting a little mixed on 
the Via Roma. Naples being a busted 
town full of busted people, there are 
hundreds of true cases of starvation 
and near starvation along the Via 
Roma and its tributaries. But the old 
professional element surviving from 
better days is there, too, and makes 
the problems of the Allied soldiers all 
the harder. 

Today as we gaze in a shop on 
Naples’ sad white way there is a scuffle 
in the doorway and. the proprietor, 
shadow boxing wildly, ejects a tat- 
tered woman who shadow boxes back. 
Other suppliants have toured the shop 
with success but this one does not get 
halfway to first base. 

Her purpose was to distribute cards 
penciled with the words “Good New 
Year” in English to soldiers in return 
for what they might fetch. 

“Dirty thief,” she yells at the pro- 
prietor. “I will return another day and 
cut you to pieces.” 

“Get out of here, hag,” the pro- 
prietor yells back. “I have seen you 
doing this for fifteen years and you are 
fatter today:than I am.” 

American soldiers do not have the 
proprietor’s store of local experience 
to draw on. Furthermore they are the 
world’s softest touches. They teel every 
case is desperately needy. The hell of 
it is, in all but one case in a hundred, 
{ they are right. Yet they are the despair 
of more hardened and practical souls 
around them. 

“Your men don’t understand what 
they are doing.” I was told by a Brit- 
} ish officer, a fair and honest fellow but 





The World’s First Great Postwar Problem 


by JOHN LARDNER 


full of lean, carefully reasoned real- 
ism. “Yesterday I saw a Yank give a 
hundred lire to a woman with a baby 
who already had been through that 
same cafe twenty times that morning.” 


Up till now the Via Roma in 
Naples has been the greatest hotbed 
of Yankee tenderness of the entire 
war, but it is just a beginning. We are 
going into other beaten or occupied 
countries. It will be the same the 
whole world over or at least all over 
Europe. There are people at home 
who complain against feeding and 
supporting the earth’s broken races, 
but an American soldier who comes 
face to face with these latter im- 
mediately sticks his hand in his pocket, 
produces cash, and then walks off 
quickly with nonchalance that seems 
to conceal a feeling half proud and 
half sheepish. 

On the Via Roma there are mothers 
with three to seven bambini, priests 
and nuns soliciting funds in return 
for painted postcards of the Virgin 
and Child, little girls with running 
noses talking about their fathers whose 
throats were cut by the tedeschi, little 
boys talking of their sisters at home 
who haven't eaten bread for five days, 
and old women with black fingernails 
who clutch a soldier's arm and ask 
hoarsely and _ straightforwardly for 
money for the love of God. 


There are phonies among them. 
These soldiers know this, but they 
refuse to risk passing up a legitimate 
case. Some of them know that almost 
all cases, even the old professional 
deadbeats, are now legitimate. They 
have been up front and seen such 
towns as San Pietro, piles of rock and 
rubbish, where you literally cannot 
tell where the streets ran. 

Here in fact telescoped is the first 
great problem of the postwar world, 
and American soldiers have come 
against it far in advance of the folks 
at home and are reacting in a manner 
to shock the realists and the practical 
planners. 
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lous. Between Dec. 1 and the landings 
on Dec. 26 Allied planes deposited about 
3,500 tons of explosives on Cape Glou- 
cester. During the last ten days Mac- 
Arthur’s bombers allowed the Jap garri- 
son no rest. 


Second, surprise was complete. The 
landings came where the Japs apparently 
thought it was impossible to get ashore 
—on a reef-studded part:of the coast 
with a harbor so shallow that it could 
accommodate nothing over 300 tons. 
Thus there was little opposition when 
the Marines spilled ashore just north of 
Silimati Point, on Borgen Bay, and quick- 
ly drove inland to take Target Hill, the 
chief Jap bastion. Similarly, surprise 
eased the way of other Marines who 
occupied Long Island, a strategic speck 
of land 90 miles northwest of Cape 
Gloucester. 


Third, the Marines’ air support over 
the beachheads was magnificent. Fighters 





and bombers roamed overhead in great 
numbers—and for a long time without 
challenge. Several hours passed before 
the enemy marshaled aircraft to bolster 
his beleaguered troops. Then about 40 
dive bombers, with a cover of 40 to 50 
fighters, swept in to hammer at the Amer- 
ican beachheads and at the supply ships 
nuzzling the shore. Thirty-six Jap bomb- 
ers and 25 fighters were shot down. 


Fourth, the swift capture of the air- 
drome was a product of experience. These 
were the Marines who had lived through 
the hell of Guadalcanal where they had 
learned how to fight in the tropic jungles. 
That had toughened them for terrain even 
as fantastic and difficult as New Britain’s. 
On Cape Gloucester, dense jungles 
reached almost to the water’s edge. In- 
land the heights were sheer and included 
such peaks as 6,600-foot mount Talawe, 
6% miles south of the cape. 

Within three days, the first of the two 








airstrips fell. Capture of the second air- 
strip completed the four-day campaign 
—a feat in sharp contrast to the 36 
days it took to overrun the airfield at 
Munda. 

Meanwhile, the Japs legging south- 
ward suddenly found their escape cut off 
—Marinés had also landed near Tauali, 7 
miles southwest of Cape Gloucester, and 
established a road block. The Japs at- 
tacked. The block held. The Japs ran for 
the jungle. 

The victory was cheap. Lt. Gen. Wal- 
ter C. Krueger, commanding the United 
States Sixth Army, told General MacAr- 
thur that American personnel losses were 
“unbelievably light.” In comparison, the 
Yanks by Jan. 2 had counted more than 
1,000 enemy dead, while Allied head- 
quarters estimated total enemy casualties 
at “many times that figure.” The only 
American matériel losses of note com- 
prised one destroyer and seven planes. 
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WAR TIDES 





The action between the Scharn- 
horst and units of the British Fleet 
guarding a supply convoy bound for 
Russia along the Murmansk-Barents Sea 
route brings out some interesting points. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact is that 
this supply line is the most important 
one in point of time of all those bringing 
material aid to Russia, for the sea route 
to be covered there is less. than one- 
fifth as long as the route through the 
Mediterranean and up the Red Sea, the 
only other one open. Thus, the British 
must defend the Murmansk route at all 
costs, and by the same token the Ger- 
mans must attempt to destroy it. 

In the past, the Germans have made 
several such efforts, the principal of- 
fensive weapons used being air and sub- 
marine forces. In this recent battle no 
mention is made of German air or sub- 
marine forces participating. Evidently 
British intelligence and reconnaissance 
was good, enabling them to anticipate 
the character of the attack if it de- 
veloped, for no mention was made of 
an aircraft carrier accompanying the 
the other naval units. The attack on the 
convoy by the Scharnhorst was of the 
lone-wolf variety, a sneak raid well suit- 
ed to fit the low-visibility conditions of 
the Barents Sea. The Scharnhorst car- 
ried nine 11-inch guns, twelve 5.9s, was 
heavily armored, and had an estimated 
speed of 29 knots. The 11-inch gun is 
a favorite weapon of the Germans for 
low-visibility work, its rate of fire na- 
turally being greater than that of heavier 
calibers. The armor penetration of the 





Defending Convoys Against Surface Raiders 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


shells is excellent at the shorter ranges. 

The battle turned out to be one of the 
old-fashioned kind, the first of this char-. 
acter since the Bismarck was sunk in the 
Atlantic. And here is where sea training 
and character enter. At the point of first 
contact, the Scharnhorst met three cruis- 
ers with a total gun power of eight 
8-inch and 24 6-inch guns. ; 

The Scharnhorst, instead of attempt- 
ing to drive through to the convoy, 
which it was her prime purpose to 
destroy, changed her mission and _re- 
sorted to evasion tactics. This was fatal. 
The British cruisers, with their higher 
speed, could, on interior lines, keep 
between her and the convoy. Time was 
given for the Duke of York, the Jamaica 
and the four fast destroyers to close, 
with three cruisers spotting the Scharn- 
horst’s movements. If the Scharnhorst 
had stuck to her mission, she would 
have left behind a more glorious record 
than she did. 


Raids on convoys by heavy, fast 
enemy sea forces are always a night- 
mare to the seamen charged with guard- 
ing the sea lines of supply. In the last 
war, after Jutland, it looked as though 
it would be a canny German move to 


cut loose their high-speed battle cruis- 


ers, raid our transport lanes, and theny 


intern in Spain. At times we had three 
separate convoys crossing the Atlantic, 
one of which on one occasion, carried as 
many as 48,000 troops. 

They were given anti-submarine de- 
stroyer protection from 30 degrees west 


longitude on, but we had no heavy 
craft of higher speed than our 21-knot 
battleships to cover our transport lanes 
in case of a battle-cruiser raid. We asked 
for battle cruisers from the British and 
Japanese: The British had none to spare, 
and the Japs would not send any. So, 
in defense, we sent one battleship divi- 
sion to Bantry Bay in Ireland and sta- 
tioned another at Halifax to close in on 
interior lines and cover the convoys in 
case the German battle cruisers broke 
loose. The convoys were to disperse on 
receipt of a key signal. About this time 
mutiny broke out in the German Fleet 
and the threat did not materialize, but 
it was a nightmare while it lasted. 


The above discussion may give an 
inkling of why the Navy attaches so 
much importance to the Marshal] Is- 
lands. It helps:to explain why Wotije, 
Mille, Jaluit, Majuro; Maloelap, and 
Kwajalein have been bombed so con- 
sistently by our naval and land air forces, 
and why the Japs have put up such a 
resistance. Our occupation of any of 
these islands would not be island hop- 
ping in the strict sense of the word, 
unless we decided to push west through 
the Carolinas. From Hawaii to Samoa, 
2,276 miles away, is practically an open 
stretch of sea, the central key control 
spots lying in the Marshalls. So long as 
the Japs hold them, we are never quite 
free from the danger of raids on our 
convoy lanes by fast powerful Jap sur- 
face forces. With the Marshalls in our 
hands, this danger is lessened. 
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Rice Battle 
Plane-Supported Chinese Troops 
Give Japanese a Real Fight 


The latest edition of the “rice bowl” 
battle in China virtually ended last week. 
Outwardly, the results were as usual— 
the Japs looted or destroyed rice stores 
and then retired, while both Tokyo and 
Chungking boasted of victory. Actually, 
however, this year’s contest was vastly 
different from its predecessors because of 
two factors: 

First, the ground fighting, instead of 
having its customary quality, with both 
sides trying to avoid contact, this time 
was fierce, real, and bloody—and for the 
first time the Chinese slugged it out toe to 
toe with the Japs. Partly explaining this 
was the second new factor: in this cam- 
paign the Chinese had the aid of well- 
trained and efficient air forces, both 
“American and their own. 


Ground: The fighting for Changteh, 
the rice-bowl citadel, was ferocious 
throughout. From Nov. 18 to Dec. 38, 
Chinese forces beat off repeated enemy 
attempts to take the 2,000-year-old 
walled city southwest of Tungting Lake. 
But, after incessant air and artillery bom- 
bardments, the decimated Chinese gar- 
rison was forced to withdraw. The Japs 
held Changteh until Dec. 9, when re- 
inforced Chinese troops, aided by Amer- 
ican and Chinese planes, retook it. The 
Japs then threw in reinforcements, re- 
capturing the.city within 24 hours. But 
three days later, the Chinese swarmed in 
again on the heels of the withdrawing 
enemy. 

However, in evaluating the battle, the 
Japs stuck to their obviously exaggerated 
method of casualty counting: Tokyo said 
32,7387 Chinese were killed and 14,325 
captured, against Jap losses of 1,656 
killed or wounded. 

Furthermore, the Chinese added a 
note of realism to the war accounting by 
admitting that in some battles they lost 
more men than the Japs. One official said 
that Ninth War Area troops who went to 
assist Sixth Area troops suffered 14,000 
casualties as against 10,000 for the en- 
emy. He added that the 57th Division, 
which defended Changteh, was reduced 
from 8,000 to 80 men. 


Air: The value of the Allied air arm-in 
the campaign was attested to by Maj. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault, commander of 
the Fourteenth American Air Force in 
China. The comparatively large numbers 
of Allied aircraft used contributed ma- 
terially, and the Chinese Air Force gave 
an excellent account of itself. 

American and Chinese pilots strafed 
and bombed enemy columns and ranged 
far to the enemy rear to raid key Jap 
supply bases ahd communications. Many 
enemy supply craft on the Yangtze and 
Tungting Lake were destroyed. The Al- 











In the latest rice-bowl campaign the Japs took Changteh and retreated (arrow), but 
this time they got into a real fight 


lied airmen also dropped food and sup- 
plies to aid beleaguered Chinese troops 
in Changteh. In a war zone where air 
support previously was virtually un- 
known to the Chinese, this aid naturally 
provided a powerful boost to morale and 
fighting prowess. 

How that prowess worked out on the 
battlefield was shown last week by the 
speed with which Chinese troops mopped 
up ‘straggling Japs in the “rice bowl” 
area. Kungan, captured last summer by 
the Japs and used as one of their key 
bases during the recent invasion, was re- 
taken by Chungking forces, which also 
drove across the Hutu River, farther 
east, to clean up that entire region. Only 
the northeast section remained in Jap 


hands. plus the big bases of Yochow and | 


Ichang on the northwest. 


Loot: However, the Japs evidently ac- 
complished their economic objective— 
stripping the rice bowl of its produce. 
In Changteh, Magistrate Tai Chiu-feng 
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told the visiting, correspondents: “Chang- 
teh was wiped out physically, our town 
was thoroughly looted, and my people 
have been left homeless and starving.” 
Yet the foraging campaign was by no 
means as successful as in other years, for 
here again the Allied air forces inter- 
vened. By machine gunning and bomb- 
ing, American and Chinese airmen sank 
river barges and destroyed trucks that 
had been trying to carry away the loot. 
@ Far to the southwest, fighting flared up 
in the mountains of extreme Northeastern 
India where the Ledo Road is being con- 
structed to carry supplies to China. The 
headquarters of Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Allied commander for 
Southeast Asia, reported that the Japs 
attacked forces a the road and 
were thrown back with heavy losses. At 
the same time, the RAF in India closed 
the old year by thrashing a Jap air squad- 
ron in a battle over the Bay of Bengal. 
Eight bombers and three fighters were 
downed without a single RAF loss. 
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; ee e ; 3 (Al Newman, NEwsweEEx correspondent, took a camera to 
In Sicily With Darkest Camera the embattled island, and here are some of the results) 
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Uncandid: As one who never be- 
lieved that “one picture is worth— 
etc.,” particularly in war coverage, Al 
Newman cites the pictures on this 
page. “Odd object under tin hat (top 
left ) is your correspondent,” as New- 
man puts it, “but camera doesn’t re- 
veal that fleas inside shirt are mak- 
ing me uncomfortable.” At top right 
lens fails to register tremendous 
noise of our Troina bombardment. 
Center: ammunition ship is ablaze. 
Soldiers on pier look relaxed, but “if 
anyone had set off a firecracker 
they'd have jumped a mile.” Young 
nursemaid playing in Palermo ruins 
. (right) “seems defiant but is really 

ose ny wondering what camera is.” Left: 

_ . Calm down folks. This horror shotto * ' 

When a lady loses her head in a raid end all horror shots is only a statue. Youngster plays among Palermo ruins 
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Problems of Restoring France 
Epitomized by Algiers Troubles 


On-the-Spot Analysis Shows 
Big Three Taking Unified Stand 
of Putting French on Probation 


The most vexing political and psy- 
chological question facing the Allies is 
how to restore France to its rightful po- 
sition as a great power and a close col- 
laborator with the United States and 
Britain. ge 

All the problems in the situation have 
come to a head in Algiers. There is the 
disunity among the French themselves, 
further complicated last week by the 
Communists’ demanding adoption of 
their own radical program. Then there is 
the controversial figure of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle. The British and Americans 
find his trick of viewing himself as a sort 
of reincarnation of Joan of Arc extremely 
irritating. But many of the French look 
upon him as a real modern Joan and his 
cantankerousness seems to them merely 
a reassertion of France’s greatness and 
rights. 











Since the whole French problem is so 
serious and complex, NEwsweEExk asked 
Kenneth Crawford, an Associate Editor 
and experienced political correspondent, 
to cable the following on-the-spot analy- 
sis from Algiers. 


The first indications that the Moscow 
and Teheran conferences were as success- 
ful as represented are beginning to show 
up in the great trust and cooperation be- 
tween the Americans, British, and Rus- 
sians in the Mediterranean. There is eve 
indication that the atmosphere of Searsothe 
at the top is already permeating relations 
of the Big Three farther down diplomatic 
row. 


Difficulties; One by-product of this 
situation is that the Committee for Na- 
tional Liberation is finding itself out in 


’ the cold. De Gaulle played the British off 


against the Americans until Casablanca, 
the Russians off against the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans until Moscow. A firm decision against 
permitting any further such maneuvers 
was one of 
ments of the Moscow meeting.- This ac- 
counts for the refusal to include the 








As Joan of Arc reincarnate, General de Gaulle irritated the British and Americans but impressed many Frenchmen 
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French for the time beinz on the London 
European Advisory Commission. 

It may also account in part for the 
trouble between de Gaulle and the 
French Communists over representation 
in the government. However, it should 
not be interpreted as a break. The Com- 
munists and other resistance groups are 
satisfied to permit de Gaulle to continue 
in the saddle until France is liberated, 
but they are not committing themselves 
beyond that. 

De Gaulle is finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to control his own committee. He 
is often overridden now, as in the case 
of the Lebanon dispute in which he held 
out for standing by the decision to jail 
the government on the ground that the 
trouble was provoked by the British. But 
General Catroux advised a backdown and 
the committee supported him. René Mas- 
sigli, the member in charge of foreign. af- 
fairs, is also following an independent 
course in Italian matters and recently 
threatened to resign from the committee. 

Having purged the regime of alleged 
former German collaborationists and ar- 
rested Peyrouton, Boisson, and others for 
treason under pressure from the so-called 
resistance groups, de Gaulle in his Christ- 
mas speech was forced to caution against 
excesses. The understanding here is that 
Peyrouton and Boisson won't be tried un- 
til after the war, if ever. The Boisson ar- 
rest was resented by some Americans, 
who regarded him among the ablest of 
their French allies after the occupation 
of North Africa and the subsequent sur- 
render of Dakar. 

The most criticized act of the com- 
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mittee, however, was the appointment of 
“press examiners,” one for each news- 
paper which operated during the Ger- 
man armistice period, on the pretext of 
studying the paper’s record for evidence 
of German collaboration. This was gen- 
erally regarded as a threat to freedom of 
the press. Actually, it hasn’t worked out 
this way as the examiners are doing noth- 
ing, apparently because of the bad re- 
action to the whole move. 


Disagreements: Another source of 
friction within the French regime is the 
bad blood between civilians and the old 
generals. The speech by War and Air 
Minister André Le Troquer accusing the 
General Staff of 1939-40 of primary re- 
sponsibility for France’s downfall was 
bitterly resented by Generals Giraud and 
George and others of the army old guard. 
Le Troquer, a pro-de Gaulle Socialist, 
also got into hot water for reprimanding 
General Koenig, hero of Libya and Tu- 
nisia, for what Le Troquer considered 
Koenig’s impertinence if not insubor- 
dination in answering one of his orders. 

There is no doubt about Giraud’s re- 
maining at the head of the army through 
the coming attack on France from what 
Mr. Roosevelt calls “other points.” 


Plans: The French assembly, starting 
its second session next week, will first 
adopt a budget and then consider a plan 
by Justice Commissioner Francois de 
Menthon and State Commissioner Henri 
Queuille for the gradual restoration of 
Republican France by universal suffrage 
after the liberation. Under this plan a 
provisional government based first on mu- 
nicipal, then on departmental, and finally 
national representative assemblies would 
take power from the present committee 
within a year after France’s liberation. 
Meanwhile, French military liaison offi- 
cers would establish their own AMG im- 
mediately behind the advancing lines. 

Few here think de Gaulle and nobody 
thinks Giraud will head a permanent gov- 
ernment if this plan is adopted. The gen- 
eral outlines seem to have the approval 
of Allied representatives. But they still 
regard the French as, in a sense, on pro- 
bation and not yet having demonstrated 
their ability to subordinate political feuds 
to the job of restoring full republican 
government. No promises have yet been 
made that an AMG Italian style won't 
be adopted in France. _ 

Meanwhile, the advisory council for 
Italy is getting along famously. It is 
significant, too, that the Russians have 
quit criticizing AMG. Instead, the Rus- 
sians are accepting joint responsibility 
along with the Anglo-Americans in this 
theater. Ambassador Alexander Bogomo- 
loff and his military advisers in Algiers, 
are also giving the impression of complete 
cooperation with their Anglo-American 
partners. Most of all, the Russians appear 
eager to minimize political and ideological 
differences at least until the Germans are 
beaten. 





Naples Quarantine 


The retreating Germans systematically 
destroyed Naples’ water supply and sew- 
erage systems. Air raids and a prolonged 
siege reduced many of the city’s homes 
and hotels to rubble. Thus filth, over- 
crowding, and undernourishment—all the 
ominous conditions which usually bring 
on typhus and make it the almost inevi- 
table concomitant of war—were conspicu- 
ously present when the Allied armies 
marched into Italy’s third largest city last 
Oct. 1. 

The Allies did find a few cases of 
typhus in Naples but not the large-scale 


Low Jinks: On this model boat Britain’s extrovertist Home Secretary, 


epidemic of which they had heard rumors, 
Only with the coming of winter, the ideal 
time for the spread of this louse-bome dis- 
ease, did the cases of infection in the Na- 
ples area multiply to an alarming extent. 

Last week, with some 250 cases re- 
ported from Naples and vicinity, Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, Commander of the Allied 
Fifth Army, took drastic measures to 
obviate a further spread of the disease. 
While “dusting squads” organized by the 
American and British surgeon corps swung 
into action at congested places, attacking 
the typhus-bearing lice with MYL, a new 
and secret insecticide powder, Clark in- 
definitely closed Naples to all but its 
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Herbert Morrison, squatted for photographers during a pre-Christmas visit 
to London’s Nursery Schools Association last month. The toy was one of 
many made by prison inmates and presented by them to English nurseries. 
The ladies abetting Morrison are the originators of the toy scheme, Lady 
Allan of Hurtwood (left), and Miss Nancy Catford of the nursery. 
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residents and Allied troops stationed 
there. Both military’ personnel and’ ci- 
vilians were barred from entering the 
city, —_ on official business or by 
ial permit. 
P Though the epidemic appeared to be 
of a virulent nature, it had not assumed 
really dangerous proportions. By com- 
parison, there were more than 100,000 


cases of typhus in French North Africa in 
1942. But American military forces’ came 
through the North African campaign al- 
most untouched by the disease, while in 
Italy up to now not a single soldier has 
been reported ill in the Naples epidemic. 


Fascist Exodus 


New Year’s Day brought bad news to 
thousands of former Fascist officials in 
Southern Italy who had hoped to hang 
on to their jobs by making themselves 
inconspicuous or by hiding their former 
affiliations, Allied Military Government 
headquarters at Naples ordered prefects 
of the provinces of Naples, Avellino, and 
Benevento to dismiss from public and 
semi-public positions persons formerly 
active in the Fascist party. Hitherto, re- 
movals had been on an individual rather 
than a collective basis because, in the 
early stages of the Allied occupation, the 
immediate and simultaneous dismissal of 
all known Fascists would have virtually 
paralyzed Italian civilian administration. 

Because Mussolini’s regime, in 21 years 
of unchallenged rule, had become so all 
powerful that practically no one could 
hold office without at least nominal ad- 
herence to the Fascist party, the guide for 
dismissal under the new policy will be the 
official’s active membership in one or 
another of Fascism’s earliest and most 
militant organizations such as the Squa- 
dristi or storm troopers, the Black Shirts 
who organized the March on Rome, the 
Sciarpa Littorio (a Fascist Legion of 
Honor), and the Gerarchi or party over- 
seers in business and industry. 

The AMG order also directed the pre- 
fects to annul all appointments and pro- 
motions made on Fascist merit and to 
reinstate or promote any persons dis- 
charged or otherwise discriminated 
against by the previous regime because 

their opposition to Fascism. 


Papal Hint 


On Nov. 5 a lone, low-flying plane 
dropped four bombs on Vatican City. 
Last week the Pope intimated that he 
knew the identity of the plane. In a 
Christmas address to the College. of 
Cardinals, broadcast by the Vatican Radio 
on Dec. 27 Pius XII said: “The air raid on 
Vatican City evoked the unanimous in- 
dignation of the entire world. Such an 
attack, deliberately planned and dishonor- 
ably and unsuccessfully screened behind 
the anonymity of the pilot . .. is a 
symptom of .... the moral decadence of 
Conscience to which. some erring minds 

ve sunk.” 


Black Star 
Van Kleffens couldn’t see Holland in 
the British Commonwealth 


Dutch Reply 


One of the suggestions made by Pre- 
mier Jan Christiaan Smuts of South 
Africa in his famous talk to the British 
Empire Parliamentary Association last 
Nov. 25 was that the small democracies of 
Western Europe might find a postwar 
haven within the framework of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Last week Dr. Eelco Nicolaas van 
Kleffens, Netherlands Foreign Minister, 
answered Smuts’s eames Speaking 
over Radio Orange, the British transmit- 
ter operated by the Dutch government- 
in-exile, van Kleffens repudiated any idea 
of Holland’s merging with the British 
Empire, but promised its postwar collabo- 
ration provided that Britain did not re- 
lapse into her former state of disarma- 
ment and helplessness and that the 
United States continue its interest in 
European affairs. The Minister made it 
clear that his government’s foreign policy 
hereafter would no longer be based on 
Holland’s traditional neutrality but would 
rather seek security in armed prepared- 
ness and strong allics. 
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Van Kleffens approved Smuts’s sug- 
gestion of an Atlantic group of powers . 
which would act as a balance to the 
Soviet in Eastern Europe. At the same 
time such a combination—in which, ac- 
cording to the Dutch statesman, America 
would be the arsenal, Britain the base, 
and Western Europe the beachhead— 
would constitute a solid check to any 
future German ambitions. 


Court for Hitlerites 


The first concrete plan for the trial of 
Adolf Hitler and his lieutenants took 
shape in London last week. Before the 
United Nations Commission for the In- 
vestigation of War Crimes, scheduled to 
meet Jan. 4, lay a detailed draft for a 
world court, proposed by the Czecho- 
Slovak representative, Dr. Bohuslav Ecer, 
a Social Democrat and former Deputy 
Mayor of Brno. He had the support of 
at least eight of the commission’s fifteen 
members. Furthermore, the composition 
and procedure of the court have been 
worked out by an eminent Belgian ju- 
rist, Gen. Marcel de Baer, who served 
for several years as military prosecutor 
in the Congo and is President of the Bel- 
gian Military Court in London. 

Under this plan Axis war criminals, 
from heads of states down to the lowliest 
official, will be brought before an inter- 
national court of 35 jurists sitting in Lon- 
don provided their deeds do not fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of any particular coun- 
try. Proceedings are to be held in Eng- 
lish. While the president and vice presi- 
dent of the court are to hold office for 
two years only, the remaining judges will 
be appointed for seven-year terms, which 
may be doubled by their respective coun- 
tries. An international constabulary of 
yet undefined strength will act as the 
strong arm of this court. 

@ Russia, which has long been a driving 
force in the matter of postwar prosecution 
of individual Axis war criminals, last 
week formally indicted Finland along 
with Germany. Finnish troops now oc- 
cupying large portions of the Karelo-Fin- 
nish Soviet Socialist Republic, includin 

its capital Petrozavodsk, were charge 

with the commission of “terrible crimes.” 
These atrocities, reported in the Dec. 28 
issue of the Information Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington, were promptly denied by the Fin- 
nish Minister to the United States, Hjal- 


_ mar J. Procopé. 


Spanish Incident 


The press of Nazi-occupied Rome last 
week had a great story to tell: Il Messag- 


_gero put it this way: “Spain has recog- 


nized the Government of the Socialist 
Italian Republic as the only legitimate 
government of Italy. The enemy’s ma- 
neuvers are thus clearly frustrated.” The 
Berlin radio beamed the tidings to the 
four corners of the earth. 

Madrid heard it—and didn’t like it. For 
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the Franco government has suffered in 
‘ recent weeks, a number of incidents 
for which it has been forced to apolo- 
gize when the Allies made it clear they 
were taking no more nonsense from 
Madrid. In this case, Franco denied the 
Rome report with almost indecent haste. 
When Carlton J. H. Hayes, American 
Ambassador in Madrid, called on the 
Spanish Foreign Office for explanations, 
he was told emphatically that “the gov- 
ernment of Spain has not recognized, and 
has no intention of recognizing the Mus- 
solini regime.” A high Spanish Foreign 
Office spokesman, reported the Ambassa- 
dor, branded the reports as “flagrant lies 
... designed to create difficulties between 
Spain and the United Nations.” 


Health Report 


One day in August 1898, a dapper 
and confident young lieutenant in the 
21st Lancers of the British Army stepped 
off a stern-wheeled steamer at Aswan in 
Upper Egypt, where the Nile is broken 
up into cataracts. He later described it: 
“We led our horses round the cataract at 
Philae; reembarked on other steamers at 
Shellal; voyaged four days to Wadi Halfa; 
and from there proceeded 400 miles across 
the desert by the marvelous military rail- 
way whose completion had sealed the 
fate of the Dervish power.”* 

Last week Winston Churchill revisited 
Aswan—according to the German radio 
which has an accurate record for spotting 
his trips—the city from which he once set 
out to take part in the world’s last great 
cavalry charge at the battle of Omdur- 
man. This time the Prime Minister, at 69, 
came to Upper Egypt to let the hot sun 
drive the pneumonia germs from his chest. 

Earlier in the a Churchill himself 
assured the world that he was well alon 
the road to recovery. In a “personal note, 
issued at 10 Downing Street, he began: 
“Now that I am leaving the place where 
I have been staying for an ‘unknown 
destination,’ after more than a fortnight’s 
illness, I wish to express my deep grati- 
.tude to all who have sent me kind mes- 
‘sages or otherwise helped me.” 

_ He told how he was stricken just as he 
_ was about to visit the Italian front and 
praised “M & B”—a sulfa drug manu- 
factured by the May & Baker pharma- 
ceutical house—and said: “I have not 
at any time had to relinquish my part 
in the direction of affairs,.and there has 


been not the slightest delay in giving - 


directions which were required from 
me. I am now able to transact busi- 


ness fully.” 


Bolivia Reconnoiters 


The winners in the Bolivian revolution 
on Dec. 20 devoted last week to seeking 
recognition by the United States. First, 
the Junta directed its special representa- 





ona Commission,” by Winston Churchill. 
Scribners, 1 \ 


tive Enrique de Lozada, a former adviser 
in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, to request Washington 
to act as intermediary in renewing Boliv- 
ia’s relations with the Soviet Union. 
Next, Victor Paz Estenssoro, officially 
Minister of Finance in the new setup, but 
actually political chief, banned all Boliv- 
ian quinine exports to Argentina and 
reserved the entire supply for the United 
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De Lozada: Bolivian advance guard 


Nations. He also promised to confiscate 
all German and Jap businesses as soon as 
funds were available. Finally, President 
Major Gualberto Villarroel branded as 
“absurd” reports that his government was 
anti-Semitic or advocated racial discrim- 
ination. . 

Meanwhile, Argentina this week be- 
came the first American government to 
recognize the Junta (Ecuador denied a 
La Paz statement*that it had accorded 
recognition). Earlier, Chile’s congress 
flatly accused both Bolivia and Argentina 
of fomenting a revolution in an effort to 
overthrow the present pro-Allied Chilean 
government. 


Brazil’s New First 


Brazil, the first South American coun- 
which declared war on German 

(Aug. 22, 1942), served notice last wee 
that it planned to become the first one 
to send an expeditionary force to fight 
overseas. Jodo Baptista Luzardo, Brazil- 
ian Ambassador to Uruguay, disclosed in 
Montevideo that his country would send 
two divisions abroad sometime this month 
—although the two-division size sounded 
like something of an overestimate. 

President Getulio Vargas, in a short 
address, added that the expeditionary 
force would consist of naval, land, and 
air units, and its going into action would 
mark “the first time Brazilian soldiers 
will tread the earth of other nations in 
war operations.” At the same time, Min- 
ister of Air Dr. Joaquim Pedro Salgado 
Jr. listed a number of Brazilian airmen 
leaving for Italy who presumably will 
make up the first overseas contingent. 
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Pressure on Satellites 
Finland and Bulgaria Warned 
to Get Out of Hitler’s War 


Of Hitler’s eight satellite states in Eu- 
rope, two have managed to keep a foot in 
the backyard of the United Nations. Fin- 
land is at war with Russia and Britain 
but still maintains tenuous relations with 
Washington. Bulgaria declared war on 
the United States and Britain but stead- 
fastly refused to sever its old ties with 
Moscow. 

However, both the United States and 
Russia have brought considerable pres- 
sure to bear on Finland and Bulgaria to 
get out of the war. Washington has most 
often used diplomatic means. Moscow 
has employed more direct methods of 
coercion—sharp newspaper attacks on the 
Sofia government, material aid by air to 
large bands of Partisans operating in the 
Rhodope Mountains, and harsh spoken 
and written threats that become ever 
more threatening as the Red Army ad- 
vances. 

The Kremlin’s chief mouthpiece in 
this campaign of intimidation is the Bul- 
garian Communist leader Georgi Dimi- 
troff, hero of the 1933 Reichstag Fire 
Trial, and a key figure in the now dis- 
solved Comintern. Twice in _ recent 
months, Dimitroff solemnly warned his 
native country that it must break with 
Hitler and make peace with the United 
States and Britain, or face ultimate war 
with Russia and annihilation. : 

Last week, Dimitroff, writing in Pravda, 
underlined and og ease his warning: 
“Bulgaria is livin ough a deep crisis 
. . . the roots of which lie in the pro- 
German policy pursued by the Bul- 
garian ruling circles, which is contrary 
to the vital interests of the country and 
to the will of the people . . . The Bul- 
garian rulers are now shedding crocodile 
tears over the victims of their own crim- 
inal policy in connection with Allied air 
raids on Sofia.” 

Dimitroff then summed up the de- 
mands of “a genuine Bulgarian national 
policy.” They were that Bulgaria cease 
to be a vassal of Germany; that it termi- 
nate the state of war with the United 
States and Britain; that it cease military 
operations against the Tuga Partisans; 
and that it loyally collaborate with the 
great democratic powers, and with the 
Russian people, “the liberator of the Bul- 
garians from the 500-year-old foreign 
thraldom.” Countering the assertion that 
Bulgaria no longer can ‘break with Ger- 
many, Dimitroff declared: “The country 
has a fairly good army, able . . . to cope 
with the German armed forces in Bul- 
garia.” And he warned: “It would be 
naive to think that if Bulgaria at the very 
last moment . . . will turn the course of 
its foreign policy in the direction of the 
Allies, it will thereby win their suppor. 
No, it will be too late. Nothing will help 


them.” 





For birds too busy to go South 


‘AT means just about everybody, 
i these days. 

But, even so, we hope there'll be 
winter evenings when you'll find 
time to relax and enjoy the heart- 
warming comfort and solace of a 
steaming hot toddy...made, of 
course, with that superbly flavorful 
whiskey, Four Roses. 


And we hope, too, that you'll be 
patient if your bar or package store 


cannot always supply you with ° 


Four Roses when you ask for it. 


You seé, we are trying our best to. 


apportion our prewar stocks to as- 


sure you a continuing supply of 
Four Roses until the war is won. 

In the meantime, our distilleries 
are devoted to the production of 
alcohol for explosives, rubber, and 
other war needs. 

So, if you can’t always get Four 
Roses, you'll understand why. And 
with a war to be won, we know you 
wouldn’t want it any other way. 

One thing more—our prices have 
not beei increased—except for Gov- 
ernmeni taxes. 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies —90 
. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & 
te | ¥ 


FOUR R Oo SE S.A A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


————__. commences imgtnenineen tees 


RE = SRE” 


FRAT 


For a Hot Toddy 
that’s Super ! 


Put a piece of sugar in 
the bottom of a glass and 
dissolve it with a little 
hot water. Add a twist of 
lemon peel (bruise it 
firmly)...four cloves and, 
if you desire, a stick of 
cinnamon. Pour in a gen- 
erous jigger of that 
matchless whiskey, Four 
Roses...and fill the glass 
with steaming hot water. 





Prince Ali’s magic tube comes true! 


An unknown Persian centuries ago first 
dreamed the dream of television. In a 
favorite Arabian Nights tale, he told of 
a magic tube in which the lovesick 
Prince of India could see his beloved, or 
any scene he wished, however far away. 


Science took 500 years to learn this 
magic. In a small Farnsworth laboratory, 
hardly 17 years ago, were demonstrated 
the electronic television tubes that trans- 
form a picture into space-riding electric 
waves, then catch those waves and turn 
them back into the picture. 


One day, you will have a television 
set in your own home. Just as you turn 
on your radio today, you'll flip a switch 


N.W. AYER & SON 





and see as well as hear—through walls 
and across miles—sports and entertain- 
ment, news and history being made! 


For television is a fact, delayed tem- 
porarily by war's demands. Today, men 
and women in the plants and labora- 
tories of Farnsworth, pioneer of elec- 
tronic television, work full time on 
modern military weapons. Using skills 
learned in making the superb Capehart, 
they now turn out a steady flow of 
fine electronic devices—the vital nerves 
of attack and defense. 

Spurred by the race for Victory, we 
are learning still more of sight and 
sound reproduction. When the wi.r ends, 





Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios will gain 
finer reception and tone. Then will come 
Farnsworth television for many com- 
mercial applications, and studio and 
station equipment. And finally, Farns- 
worth television receivers, designed by 
Farnsworth electronic television engi- 
neers for your home—your window open- 
ing on the world! 


But Victory must come first : . + bu 
the War Bonds that will help win it! 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Farnsworth Radio and 
Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft 
Radio Equipment; Farnsworth Dissector Tube; 
the Capehart, the Capehart-Ponamuse; the 
Farnsworth Phonograph-Radio. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


PRODUCT OF 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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Manpower Problem Over Hump, 
But Fathers Face Heavy Draft 


Expect Summons by July, 
Is Best Advice for the 3-A’s; 
Casualty Rate Big Factor 


Manpower is over the hump—maybe. 
That was the consensus of Washington’s 
manpower experts last week. In the past 
they had been wrong as often as they had 
been right—predicting crises that never 
cine muffing on other crises that came 

no eer oe suddenness. So this time 
added to their predictions a .bi 
rs ” bigger than the usual “ifs” involv 
in statistical prognostications. 

Their caution stemmed from the fact 
that along the brink of Western Europe 
Allied might stood poised for the final 
onslaught on Hitler’s fortress.. An undis- 
closed—but heavy—percentage of that 
might was American: men that make up 


the nation’s military manpower, machines. 


created by its industrial manpower. Up- 


on their success in the great invasion - 


hinged America’s entire manpower out- 
look. If carried theo rapidly and with 
unexpectedly good luck, the invasion 
could solve the manpower problem over- 
night. If things go badly, America then 
will find out w at a manpower’ pinch 
really is. 
_ Here is the statistical background. 
By July, manpower officials estimate, 


9 Oo oOo Kip 


3,901,957 IN:3-A ON OCT. 1 





1 1,418,353 casks 
~ RECLASSIFIED DEC. 1 


Tes 


427,088 


OAR 


REMAINING IN 1-A 


the nation will need a total labor force 
wal 66,300,000—a 1,500,000 increase over 
and industrial requirements. 

The services’ midyear goal is 11,800,- 
000—as compared with 9,300,000 for last 
July. As of Dec. 1, the number actually 
in uniform was estimated at 10,100,000. 
i order to reach the desired strength by 

July, 1,200,000 stag men will have 
called up, plus 700,000 to 900,000 
ih as. rep cements—altogether a 


‘total of 1,900,000 to 2,100,000 new in- 


ductees. 


To fill this bill, Selective Service ex- 
pects to draft between 350,000 and 400,- 
000 18-year-olds, 300,000 from compara- 
tively deferred occupations and miscel- 
laneous classifications, and between 100,- 


. 000 to 200,000 from among the physical- 


ly unfit in 4-F. 

For the remaining 1,000,000, Selective 
Service looks to C 8-A: the: fathers. 
Whether it can get what it seeks from 
this class under present procedure is an- 
other matter. As a possible tip-off, the 
accompanying chart shows what hap- 

ned to pre-Pearl Harbor fathers in the 
first two months of operation of the fath- 


er draft. On Oct. 1 there were 5,901,957 


- in 8-A; on Dec. 1 there were 4,488,604. 


Thus 1,418,358 in all were classified out 
of 3-A. Of these, 50,936 were put in 
4-F, 50,465 inducted, and 427,088 put in 


ry 
»/ 
od. 





1948. This includes both military ~ 





1-A but not yet finally examined. (As- 
suming that a 50-50 ratio will continue 
to be maintained between the 4-F’s and 
inductees, 213,544 of the 427,088 fathers 
already in 1-A but not yet inducted will. 
be taken.) Presumably the rem ree 
889,864 were deferred for occupation 
or hardship reasons, 

Should all these ratios hold in the fu- 
ture, about 800,000 inductees can be ex- 
pected from the 4,483,604 fathers still 
unreclassified from 3-A. But the armed 
forces want 1,000,000 for the first six 
months of 1944. Thus draft officials 
would have a 200,000 gap. And the only 
solution would be either (1) a tighten- 
ing up on physical, occupational, and 
other deferments, or (2) a cut in armed- 
forces requirements. 

In any event, it’s certain that eve 
re-Pearl Harbor father in the nation wi 
be in the Army by July unless he is in 

an essential job or is unfit. 


Home Front: Non-military manpower 
estimates for July 1944 are as follows 
(with nha 4 July 1948 figures in 
parentheses) : 

War Industries: Munition’s making, 10,- 
700,000 (9,600,000); Federal war agen- 
cies, 1,600,000 (same); transportation, 
fuel, utilities, 4,500,000 (4,400,000). 

Other Industries: Construction, 500,- 
000 (1,200,000); food industries, 1,500,- 
000 (1,400,000) ; textiles, clothing, leath- 
er, 2,700,000 (same); manufacturing ana 
mining not elsewhere classified, 2,900,- 
000 (3,100,000). 

Nonindustrial employment will require 
17,600,000 (18,200,000); agriculture, 
12,000,000 (12,100,000). Unemployed 
are figured at 1,000,000 (1,200,000). 
(Actually, the jobless last July were even 
lower—700,000—and considerably below 
the “irreducible minimum” of 1,000,000 
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to 2,000,000 unemployed thought pos- 
sible by depression economists.) _- 
Note: The above list shows that the 
chief requirement for new home-front 
manpower is the 1,100,000 for munitions 
industries—and this in itself was 900,000 
less than previously estimated needs. 
Practically all other categories eased off. 


Significance ——~— 
In contrast to the bleak, confused mood 
of the first half of 1948—when Washing- 


ton’s only word for manpower was “mud- _ 


dle”—the close of 1943 showed a new 
optimism about the nation’s ability to 
meet its manpower needs. War Manpow- 
er Commission executives believe that 
the 3,300,000 more men needed (for in- 
dustry and the armed forces) will be met 
half by shifts from other employment, 
half by nonworkers entering the labor 
force. 

Among reasons for the brighter out- 
look was the important fact that the War 
Production Board’s $61,000,000,000 pro- 
duction goal for the year was exceeded 
by $19,000,000,000—this in the face of 
continuing spot shortages of labor, not- 
ably in the aircraft industry and in coal 
mining (see page 44). Its goal for 1944 
is $77,300,000,000. , 

Another factor was the success of the 
controlled-referral plan, now operating in 
96 labor areas after its debut on the West 
Coast. With all workers now channeled 
through the United States Employment 
Service, and no employer permitted to 
hire an employe not given a USES certif- 
icate of availability, job-seeking was put 
under tightened controls, with resulting 
sizable drops in turnover. During 1943 
the USES placed 10,000,000 workers— 
40 per cent more than the previous year. 

The industrial manpower situation 
even got help from the armed forces. Of 
the 635,000 men honorably discharged 
by the Army between Dec. 1, 1941, and 
Sept. 30, 1943, about 200,000 were re- 
leased specifically in order to go into 
essential production. (The Navy's dis- 
charge figure for 1943 alone was 96,000— 
.| but none was released in order to fill 

mecessary war jobs.) 

*. But the big “if” in current manpower 
estimates is still the Allied invasion of the 
Continent. Reasonably heavy _ losses 
would not change the draft picture. Even 
in the face of the recent somber warnin 
of casualties as high as 500,000, WMC 
and draft officials are still going on the 
assumption that original estimates of 
needed replacements will cover such 
losses. 

But should casualty lists mount tre- 
mendously, and invasion needs demand 
hundreds of thousands more men, the 
labor market might tighten to a degree 
yet unfelt. Added to the shortage created 

y drafting new soldiers from the assem- 
bly line, there would be the need for ad- 
ditional production to clothe, feed, and 
equip the new recruits. In such a con- 
tingency the nation might be confronted 
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Black Star 


Medicine Men: How completely Army and Navy specialized-training pro- 


University Medical School students attending a clinic in the Barnes Hospital 


grams have invaded the academic world is shown in this photo of Hosp 


amphitheater. The great majority are in uniform, Army privates and appren- 
tice seamen getting $50 a month and school and living expenses until gradua- 
tion—when they get commissions. Of the school’s 390 students, 329 come 
under these programs, 20 are women, and most of the rest are 4-F’s. 





with the most pessimistic alternative of 
all-compulsory labor service. 
Should the European phase of the war 
end relatively quick 
would be cut almost automatically—and 
with it remaining manpower pinches. 
However, Washington doesn’t expect 
such good fortune. If you are a pre-Pearl 
Harbor father, better figure on being 
called before your draft board by July. 


Lend-Lease Shift 


James M. Landis returned last week 
from his first tour of duty. as United 
States Minister in the Middle East. His 
arrival from that hub of Allied supply 
and his work for the State Department 
which controls high Lend-Lease policy, 
focused attention on a new phase of our 
foreign economic affairs—a stronger in- 
sistence on American interests, especially 
where they overlap Britain’s. It also 


stressed some typical problems arising 


from that trend. 


Question: We now provide some ci- 
vilian goods through Lend-Lease to the 
British in the Middle East. The British 


y drafting of fathers’ 


may sell a truck to a local transportation 
company for cash. But they do not pay 
the United States. When this policy was 
decided, the Axis threatened the Middle: 
East and Britain’s financial position was’ 
weak. Now that the war has receded from’ 
the area and Britain’s finances have im- 
proved, some officials feel it is time to 
stop —s them up further, and the 
policy is up for review. 

Surplus equipment and supplies pose 
another question. Suppose military av 
thorities declare to be surplus 1,000 
trucks, of which 200 are American-built 
Lend-Lease vehicles and 800 British. 
While British concede that we should 
dispose of the 200, one American view is 
that we should handle the other 800 also 
if we have supplied more than that num- 
ber to Britain Teaco. 

Or, if the British desire to sell their 
own rifles to Iran should we insist on tak- 
ing part in the political decision involved 
because we Lend-Leased them the same 
type elsewhere? 

To such questions the State Depart- 
ment and the FEA, which operates Lend- 
Lease, must get policy answers. This 
week, with the thirteenth report to Con- 
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The/design of ¢lectric po 
tems’ to meet 
be based on ag 


often requir¢ months of |tedious 
work, to obtain even an 
of the effect of added lIpads or 
generators on system operption. 
Westinghotse engineer 
oped a practical method of putting 
power systems under a microscope 
—the A-C Network Calculator. By 
means of variable impedances and 
sources of voltage, any system ex- 
tension or operating condition, nor- 
mal or emergency, can be set up 


and its effect determined quickly © 


and. accurately. 


TTING\A Ci 


During recent\years, more than 
400 system analyses have been 
made on this calculator—at an 
estimated saving of 1,200,000 man- 
hours of analytical work. 


Today, a new and improved A-C 
calculator is in service at Westing- 
house headquarters. It is helping 
America’s power industry meet fast- 
changing wartime demands—plan 
ahead for quick conversion to 
peacetime requirements. 


This ability to find new and bet- 
ter solutions for complicated prob- 
lems is typical of W.E.S.—a service 
that embraces all industry. West- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91040 


under a 


pscope 








HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of West- 
inghouse engineers offers you 
broad electrical and production 
experience gained through years - 
of working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on prodict de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. Put this 
service to work on your present 
problems . . . let these men work 
with your engineers in planning 
for reconversion to postwar needs. 





Westing ouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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gress on Lend-Lease ready to be released, 
the FEA was prepared to show that the 
new emphasis on American self-interest 
had not interrupted aid to our Allies. The 
report was expected to reveal that dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1948 fin- 
ished munitions—the offensive type of 
aid—comprised nearly two-thirds of the 
total. But there were also these devel- 
opments: 

@ Britain has agreed to pay cash for 
machine tools and other industrial equip- 
ment heretofore handled under Lend- 
Lease. 

«i Reverse Lend-Lease is growing under 
a recent arrangement whereby Britain 
pays for goods we previously bought. 
Under this system FEA’s U.S. Commer- 
cial Corp. buys rubber, for example, from 
Ceylon planters, and British pounds pay 
the bill. 


But in areas such as the Middle East, 
where Allied interests overlap and the 
handout phase is ending, the big question 
to be settled for the next phase is this: 
Shall we follow other countries’ policy, 
work jointly with them, or adopt an ac- 
tive policy of our own? 


The Big Letter Mystery 


What had begun as a smear developed 
last week into a “whodunit.” There was 
a letter, with a word blocked out. Harry 
L. Hopkins, who was supposed to have 
written it, said he hadn’t. Dr. Umphrey 
Lee, who was supposed to have received 
it, said he hadn’t. C. Nelson Sparks, who 
had possession of it, wouldn’t give it up. 

Sparks, former mayor of Akron, Ohio, 
had quoted the letter in his $1 anti- 
Willkie book, “One Man—Wendell 
Willkie.” Then the document was 
‘eee wey and when Hopkins saw a 

acsimile of it he pronounced it unequivo- 


cally a forgery. He asked the FBI to 
investigate. Vainly the G-men asked 
Sparks to hand over the letter for ex- 
amination. ; 

For mystery fans, the situation pro- 
vided these questions and possible an- 
swers: 

@ Was the letter a forgery? (It was on 
what purported to be White House 
stationery, but Hopkins insisted that he 
not only hadn’t sent it but didn’t even 
know Dr. Lee. Dr. Lee said he didn’t 
know Hopkins either. 

@ What was the blocked-out word? 
(Sparks said it was “Alamo.” The mean- 
ing of “the Alamo matter” he considered 
immaterial. ) 

@ What power had Hopkins to ask the 
FBI to investigate? (No more or less than 
anybody else. The bureau welcomes re- 
ports of possible crime from any citizen.) 
@ What cooperation might Dr. Lee, 
president of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, want from Willkie? (Anti-Willkie 
forces had a pat answer: The educator 
allegedly wanted to help in mene a 
Senate seat away from Tom Connally, 
co-author of the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike act. But Connally himself appar- 
ently had no such suspicions.) 

@ If the letter was genuine, where did 
Sparks get itP (Reports were that he 
had obtained it from an anti-New Deal 
Texas oil man, who in turn got it from 
Lee. Why the university president should 
have given it out at all was unexplained. ) 
@ What was Sparks hoping to accom- 
plish, anyway? (To smear Willkie by 
picturing him as in cahoots with Demo- 
crats. Also, to get publicity for his book, 
already turning him a nice profit.) 

Sparks has a way of landing in velvet. 
Mayor of Akron in 1982-88, he lost a lot 
of friends there in 1936 by trying to or- 
ganize vigilantes to break a rubber strike. 
But in 1940 he showed up at the GOP 
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convention in Philadelphia as an extreme- 
ly well-heeled campaign manager for the 
publisher Frank Gannett. Until the Hop- 
kins episode he had been cut. of the 
limelight, on what have: been called 
“gum-shoe” political missions around. the 
country. ; 

What many Akronites think of Sparks 
and his book appeared in a telegram to 
Sen. Harley Kilgore of West Virginia by 
J. P. Riddle, a lawyer who once worked 
closely with the Sparks mayoral adminis- 
tration: “This book . . . is devoid of facts 
and is replete with innuendo and hear- 
say. It is, however, consistent with what 
people in Akron who know Sparks would 
expect.” 


Willkie on Russia 


While the Hopkins-Sparks flew over 
his head, Wendell Willkie made a new 
political move on his own. Aggressive as 
ever, he attacked not only Administration 
foreign policy but also some Republican 
leaders, for a “dangerously irresponsible 
and almost totally destructive” approach 
to American-Russian relations. 

Willkie’s blast came in a signed article 
Sunday in The New York Times Maga- 
zine. He denounced both “reactionary 
Democrats” and “ambitious Republicans” 
for using Russia as a “domestic political 
football.” He charged that, unwilling to 
antagonize anti-Russian elements in this 
country, the President had failed to go 
“far enough” at Cairo and Teheran, avoid- 
ing all but generalities about postwar 
cooperation. 

On the other hand, Willkie wrote, anti- 
Russian Republicans had played up po- 
tential territorial problems, hoping to 
pick up 1944 election support from 
Eastern Europeans in this country—emi- 
grants from the Russian border states of 
Finland, Poland, the Baltic and Balkan 


Ex-Mayor Sparks of Akron hung on to a letter which Harry Hopkins denounced as a forgery 
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“But Cows Cooperate, Hand and Glove” 


x 


Yes, Mrs. Orcutt, cows readily attune to the modern tempo. Run a milking 
machine at double speed and they'll give just as much milk! But hand 
milking takes a different muscle from the one Professor O. used in his his- 
tory courses. Give him time—and remember he'll pick up ideas from FARM 


. JOURNAL, too. We wish we could print enough FARM JOURNALS to — 


help everyone. The paper shortage holds us close to 2,700,000 copies a 
month, mostly consigned to prepaid rural subscribers. 


FARM JOURNAL is one magazine which enters completely into rural life 
—entertainingly and in practical ways. At present it is helping show how 
farmers can process various crops themselves. This would increase the 
value of their products and take up the slack during dull periods of the 
year. You needn’t practice husbandry, however, to recognize the straight- 
forward appeal of the world’s largest and most influential rural magazine. 
Beg or borrow a copy of the current FARM JOURNAL. 


FARM 
JOURNAT Of the 
FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


JOURNAL 


formers (hifi 




















































































































Smoothly Flowing Mechanism 
was first introduced by Mar- 
chant over ten years ago. 


It is the reason why Marchant 
calculates faster, yet has longer 
life and lower upkeep. 
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SILENT SPEEO ELECTRIC 
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regions. “The theory of [these Republi- 
cans]” Willkie declared, “is that Repub- 
licans should sit tight and see what hap- 
pens”—obviously a thrust at Alf M. Lan- 
don’s recent criticism of the Moscow 
pact for omitting mention of the Polish 
question (NEwsweEeEK, Dec. 20, 1943). 


Explosion 

In the inky darkness, early Monday, 
the grim but lovely lines of the ship were 
lost even to those on the bridge. At 3:30 
a.m., her anchor chains had growled 
briefly, engines had stopped and she had 
heaved to, a trim American destroyer 
rolling gently in the long Atlantic ground- 
swell, six miles northeast of Sandy Hook 
near the entrance to New York Harbor. 

The forecast was unpromising. Snow 
was in the air; the seas would be kicking 
up. By seven o'clock, however, she would 
be underway. That was the schedule. By 
six she was astir, her 200 or more officers 
and men at their assigned posts. 

And at 6:15 a.m. it happened—a tre- 
mendous explosion, so violent that it dis- 
rupted all ship’s communications, toppled 
her mast, buckled her bridge and ripped 
a huge gash in her port side. Men were 
blown overside. The barrel of a forward 
five-inch gun shot through the air. 

Fire-fighting parties were powerless to 
halt the swift spread of flames. Smoke en- 
veloped the ship, 40-millimeter shells and 
powder started popping. Officially, -the 
Navy said one explosion occurred. People 
ashore said they counted three. 

Coast Guard craft came alongside and 
picked up survivors—163 were saved, 108 
of them injured. By seven o'clock those 
still aboard knew the destroyer was 
doomed. The order to abandon ship was 
given. Shortly afterwards she went down. 
As the Navy started notifying the next of 
kin, it began also an inquiry into the 
cause of the explosion. 
@ In Washington, Monday night, the 
Navy announced another unidentified de- 
stroyer had been torpedoed and sunk in 
the Atlantic on Christmas eve. 


An Old Soldier Speaks 


Because he thinks he became a for- 
gotten man by serving as chief of staff 
during the last war, while Pershing got 
all the glory, Gen. Peyton C. March was. 
mildly pleased to have a crowd of news- 
men pay him a birthday visit in his Wash- 
ington home on Dec. 27. He did not think 
of the event as a birthday, since he 
celebrates just his decades—and this was 
only his 79th birthday. But the executive 
genius whose headstrong efficiency in 
1917-18 infuriated politicians and es- 
tranged fellow. soldiers was happy to 
comment on this new and global war. 

March had watched the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1904 with his own icy blue eyes. 
He said: “It’s ridiculous to call the Japs 
‘little monkeys.’ They're some of the 
finest fighting men I ever saw.” 
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He was gratified that this country had 
set up a brain trust for planning tactics 
before armed forces go into action, and 
that this made the present Chief of Staff, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, the key man of 
our armies. However, he noted with some 
disapproval that Marshall has to take 
more military direction from President 
Roosevelt than he himself did from 
President Woodrow Wilson. Pointedly he 
remarked that the Allied supreme war 
council in the last war “didn’t go to 
Quebec or Casablanca or Teheran to 


find out what to do.” 





Associ 
General March: “Forgotten Man” of 1918 


For the public, the old officer had 
some blunt words: 

“This country is in for a shock when 
the able-bodied men start pouring out 
and the wounded start pouring in. The 
war hasn’t even started. Wait until Ger- 
many and Japan begin fighting on their 
own soil! 

“Air power? Good. But the British said 
there was nothing left of Hamburg and 
then had to bomb it 119 additional times 
. . . We threw everything the air and 
Navy had at Tarawa, but the Japs were 
underground. There'll be 6,000,000 fight- 
ing men underground when we reach 
Japan. 

“We can lose this war right here at 
home thinking it’s almost over.” 


Nazi Conspiracy 

“The Nazi party came into power in 
Germany upon a program .. . to destroy 
democracy throughout the world and to 
establish . . . National Socialist or Fascist 
forms of government . . . in the United 
States and other countries . . . The de- 
fendants . . . actively cooperated with 
each other and with ... . said Nazi party 
to accomplish the objectives of said 
Nazi party in the United States.” 
So in part read a Federal grand-jury in- 


—. 


Tugboat... 
scuttled by 
the Nazis... 


We needed 
Harbor Tugs 
desperately for 


“captured ports 


and inland rivers. 
But how could 
we get them 
across the world? 


2. 





This is the Tug 
that saved 

the day... 

It is made of 
two Pontoons’; 
and two Tractors 


bolted together. 


3. 





It is powered 
by *two Mighty 
Chrysler 
Marine 


Engines... 


*Either single or twin units of 250 H.P. 


or 500 H.P. as required. 


4. 





Now our Navy 
can carry this 
Tug anywhere... 
and set it up in 
a matter of 
hours! 





This new Tug 
was developed 
and built by 
Chrysler Division 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines » Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors - Navy Pontoons 
Harbor Tugs « Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
PartseTank Engine Assemblies-Tank 
Parts « Airplane Wing Panels « Fire- 
Fighting Equipment - Air Raid Sirens 
Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer 
Organization offers owners 
service facilities to meet their 
wartime transportation needs. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 
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dictment handed down Monday in Wash- 
ington against 30 American citizens on 
evidence presented by O. John Rogge, 
special assistant to the Attorney General. 
Stronger and broader than an indictment 
returned exactly a year ago charging 33 

ersons with conspiracy to impair the 
loyalty ‘and morale of the armed forces, 


‘ 














































the new indictment added to this earlier 
charge an even, more spectacular accusa- 
tion: conspiracy to set up a Nazi regime 
here through direct contact with the 
Reich and its agencies, including the 
Ministry of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda and the Reich embassy and 
consulates here. . 

It named 22 of those listed in the pre- 
vious indictment, including William D. 
Pelley (Silver Shirts), George E. Death- 
erage (Knights of the White Camellia), 
Elizabeth Dilling (“The Red Network”), 
and George Sylvester Viereck, jailed prop- 
agandist. Among the eight new defend- 
ants were Joseph E. McWilliams, New 
York street-corner orator, and Lawrence 
Dennis, Harvard graduate and author of 
“The Coming American Fascism.” All 
defendants, if found guilty, face a maxi- 
mum of ten years in prison, $10,000 


fine, or both. 


Heat in Coal Crisis 


People cited so many statistics that at 
last Fiorello H. LaGuardia, New York’s 
fiery mayor, exploded: 
“You can’t burn figures! I want coal.” 
There wasn’t any quick and easy answer 
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eek 


to that. The trouble was a serious short- 
age of hard coal, hitting just at the be- 
ginning of real winter, and affecting the 
whole Northeastern area of heavy anthra- 
cite consumption—along the East Coast 
from Maine to the District of Columbia 
and as far inland as the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio line. It promised to stay serious— 
even though ‘Solid Fuels Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes on Thursday ordered 
movement ‘of anthracite out of that area 
halted until April 1. This was expected 
to raise coastal supplies by 100,000 tons 
a month. 

The easy suggestion that consumers 
also try to ease the shortage by switching 
to bituminous turned out to be not sv 
easy after all. For one thing, anthracite 
dealers were reluctant to go into a new 
line. Consumers didn’t like the idea of 
bituminous soot. Moreover, soft coal var- 
ies in quality and it needs more attention 
than anthracite. 

To these complaints, Ickes retorted 
that the dealers were “awfully finicky.” 
And on the question of causes of the 
shortage, Ickes crashed through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s embargo on public 
squabbling among agency heads. Deputy 
Chairman Lawrence A. Appley of the 
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:° kajor gd. P. s. Devereux, USM 
sta varrecks No. 0, oom No. u-l. 


: kr. ratrick Devereux 


To: » 
c/o volonel J. «. weloh 
Wl., Ue S. army 
Gcrernor's island, New York. 

Dear Faday: 


we botn lovea ner so mech. 
over you. I made a oroadcast recording to 


to you. Impossible to write nore often. 


church and school. Keep up the good 
extremely necessary in later life. 


work. 


essone. 
return but 1 do want you to like riding. 
me school horses when we get our fern. 

learnizg quite a bit about it. 
experience plus lots of advice. 





Your mother wrote that 


that we were there. 
must remeaber 
vitel than that et the front. 


winter that 1 an well as ere most of us. 
the first. 











rlease write as often as possible. 
dated last gune. : 


for ea while last sumer end ne that you 
Chase this coming sumer. as I have written 
you to visit any of your cousins whenever it 


ceive them my love. 
Your effectiona 





Shenghes Wang april ar 1943- 


Our loss mst nave indeea ceen a shock to you; it was to me. 
I only wisn that I could oe with you 
put you are inueea rortunate to nave your crand-perents to watch 
ou last rall. 
you receivea it in view or tne react that this is my rirst ietter 


In your motaec’s letter she said you were doi 
You wil 
Since I can't do it, will you 
lease ask your grandmother to have you given swimnaing ani riding 
4 do not care how well you are — 
‘ou 
Speaking of farming, i an 
de have text books 


you were “throwing your weight sround* 
the post on account of the wake Island Marines. 
well and 1 am proud of them but remember that it just so happened 
Anyone else would have done the same. 
that the work done behind the lines is often more 


You can see from the enolosed picture which was teken this 
uf course we would like 
to be going home and if an exchange is mde, we should 


+ Be 
I suppose you were able ve with your cousins 


oe sure ané write everyone saying you have heard fron me and 














Do hope 


well in 
find both . 


to gg heeenge when I 
will have to help 


practical 











They did quite 


You . 


be among 





y letters were 


will get to Chevy 
vefore, IJ would like 
is possible. 


ether, 
La 








Father to Son: Last week from Lt. Col. James Patrick 


been living with his grandparents since his 






Associated Press 


mother died 


Devereux, captured chief of the Marines who defended 
Wake Island for sixteen days, came this letter and the 







the first word from Devereux in two years. The boy has 








photograph above to his 10-year-old son Patrick. It was. 


in July 1942, the loss referred to in the first lines. Deve- 
reux did not know of his own recent promotion—note re- 
turn address. The Japanese characters at upper right 


are censor’s OK and “Shanghai War-Prisoner’s Camp.” 


tobacco! 


yes, Lucky STRIKE _— 
means fine tobacco 


1.5, MET. 
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Ready to move A MOUNTAIN A 


« A new era is here in bulk transportation - 


ONSTRUCTION and mining engi- 
C neers now planning great war 
projects or postwar developments that 
require transporting vast quantities 
of loose materials — ore, coal, sand, 
gravel, aggregate or rock overburden 
— are invited to consider this fact: 


The long-distance belt conveyor as 
developed by Goodyear will deliver 
more tons of material—per day, per 
hour, per minute at a fixed destina- 


tion —than any other type carrier! 


For example, the carrying capacity of - 


the latest type steel-cable conveyor 
belts built by Goodyear reaches the 
fantastic but perfectly feasible figure 
of 144,000 tons per day—6,000 tons 
per hour—100 tons per minute, every 
minute! 


This mountainous rate of delivery 
can be kept up, if required, twenty- 
four hours a day —a tonnage main- 


tained through the use of auxilis 
loading and dispersal belts at 


ends of the main conveyor line. 


High-capacity conveyor lines from of 
to ten miles long have been in succe 
ful operation for several years, andt 
new Goodyear steel-cable belt mat 
fifty- to hundred-mile hauls practi 
—at far lower cost per ton-mile th 
other carriers. There are many reas 
for this, summed up in “belt logistic 
One is shown at the right. 
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belt conveyor still retains push-button simplicity of control 







The same advanced rubber technology 
that enables Goodyear to build.these 
stupendous conveyor belts explains Is benefited by delayed sto-ting-- brought “p to full speed 
the superior quality that has long during «15 to 20 second interval. The unit most di-tont from 
Astincuished all industrial products _ starting een 's put in motion first; the others 
wecified by the G.T. M.—Goodyear ' aeiaii 
echnical Man. Regardless of how 


an e 1 ; 
ge or small your requirements, / 


“sult this friendly expert on your { G @ 
teds in belting, hose and molded ' OD EA R 
ibber products. Write: Goodyear, “% 


tron 16, Ohio: or Los Angeles 54, My “© GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


ifornia, 





Harnessed with electrically interlocking switches, o belt con 


veyor is self-guarded aguinst accideat. Each unit in the system 
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Procedure is reversed. Th 
aitted onto Ooving belts 
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You Can Tell It 
Every Time 









It 
of th 
pila manners mark the gentleman ! “im 
J were 
tion 
and identify as well the whiskey Asis 
J nN 
that has been made with special 3 [FI 
: Robe 
care.c@InhistoricMount Vernon 3 ie 
velt 1 
. This 
ou find mildness supported b man 
bs) fi PP Y y) te 
a touch of delicate flavor that is welcome surprise ia 


as well as delight to the palate.ce Limited in pro- 
duction, Mount Vernon is unlimited in quality, and 
is aged longer now than is usual with even 
the costliest bottled in bond whiskies. It 
would be a very good idea to try it at 


your first opportunity. 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


nat 









2g ») 


This Whiskey is 4 Years Old » Bottled in Bond —100 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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War Manpower Commission had 
attributed the situation to work 
stoppages and strikes. Ickes re- 
torted that a shortage of man- 
power was responsible. He 
charged that the WMC had done 
nothing to help but ask for more 


the same areas that it was trying 
to recruit workers for other in- 
dustries at higher wages. 





It was Ickes’s third infraction 
of the President’s July 15 order 
for his aides to get along together 
or get out. His earlier opponents 
were the Office of War Informa- 
tion and-the War Labor Board. 
As in the first two cases, he drew 
no Presidential rebuke. 


F.D.R.’s $64 Question 


It was way back in 1937 that 
Robert Post of The New York 
Times fired at the President the 
$32 question: Would Mr. Roose- 
velt run for a third term in 1940? 
This was the first time a-news- 
man had broached the question 
to the President, and Post (who 
later died in a U.S. bomber 
raid on Germany) was quickly 
slapped down: He could go over 





correspondence over to Frank C. 
Walker, chairman, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Be- 
hind the scenes, of course, David 
Niles, assistant to the President 
and a Hopkins protégé, is en 
gaged in political fence-mend 
ing, chiefly with labor and liberal 
groups. 

The supposition that Mr. 
Roosevelt will run again rests 





partly on the fact that he already 
has broken the two-term tradi- 
tion.* He’s still in good health. 
It’s reasonable to suppose he 
wants to see the war ugh to 
a successful conclusion and get 
the peace on a solid foundation. 
His supporters argue that, to a 
oom extent than ever before, 

e is the sole repository of highly 
important information and ex- 














in the corner, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
and put on a dunce cap. 

_ Last week Bert Andrews of 
The New York Herald Tribune tried the 
$64 question: Would the President run 
for a fourth term? Andrews also got a 
brush-off—but a more polite one. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been giving his 
press conference a lecture. Reporters 
wanted to know more about his remark a 
week earlier to the Cleveland Press col- 
umnist Dilworth Lupton that he thought 
the term New Deal outmoded and would 
like a new one like “Win the War” 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 3). 

The President remarked that that came 
down to a rather political and puerile 
view of things, but he would explain 
nevertheless. He launched into a some- 
what confused allegory. In 1932, he said, 
the country was ailing from a lot of inter- 
nal troubles. Along came “Dr. New Deal” 
to fix him up—with medicines—like mini- 
mum wages, crops control, reforestation, 
recip trade, and bank-deposit in- 
surance. Then, two pours ago last Dec. 7, 
the patient had a bad accident—lots of 
broken bones. Old Doc New Deal didn’t 
know much about broken bones, so the 
nation called in “Dr. Win-the-War.” He 
hasn’t wholly cured his patient yet but 
has him on his feet again and on the of- 
fensive. Whether Dr. New Deal would 
ever come back to the bedside the Presi- 
dent couldn’t say. 

Andrews heard the allegory out. Like 
the other newsmen he had been ponder- 
ing the suspicion that, in junking the 
New Deal Mr.. Roosevelt was 
getting rid of a political liability in prep- 


aration for a fourth-term drive. At the 
end of the President’s discourse, Andrews 
popped his question: “Does all this add 
up to a fourth-term declaration?” 

Mr. Roosevelt flushed, shuffled paper 
on his desk, and answered: “Oh, now, 
we are not talking about things like that 
now. You are getting. picayune. That’s 
a grand word to use, another word be- 
ginning with p [to add to rile and 
political].” Then the President smiled 
warmly at Andrews, whom he likes: “I 
know you won’t mind my saying that.” 

Afterward, reporters agreed that An- 
drews’s question was not “picayune,” but 
“pertinent.” 


. Significance -—~— 


Until he declares himself one way or 
another, everything the President says 
a“ _ will — be subject to 

air-splitting analysis speculation on 
his intentions. Much of it will be mean- 
ingless, for Mr. Roesevelt is too smart a 
politician to tip his hand inadvertently. 


‘As of now, the best obtainable actual 


facts are these: 

rept poosibly Harry L. Hopkins) has 

except i . i 

S President disclosed his iene for the 
1944 elections. On several occasions when 
close associates have brought up the mat- 
ter, Mr. Roosevelt has brushed it aside. 
For his part, Hopkins is supposedly avoid- 
ing any open political activity, even re- 


fusing to answer letters on political ques-. 


tions (see page 40). He turns all such 


“Carlisle The NY, Herald Tribune” 
It Has at Least Nine Lives 


perience, the only civilian except 
Hopkins thoroughly familiar with 
the development of the strategy . 
of the war, and the only one 
with the personal contacts with 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang 
Kai-shek on which the conclu- 
sion of the war, and organization 
of the peace so largely depend. 

Republicans, of course, scoff at 
this doctrine of “the indispen- 
sable man.” But among his ad- 
mirers the argument of indispen- 
sability is stronger now than in 
1940. Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt has no 
logical successor in his own party: no 
man who would have a chance, or pres- 
ent prospects, of winning the election. 

At the same time Mr. Roosevelt is 
human enough not to want to be de- 
feated. If he felt the odds were against 
reelection, he might step aside—unless 
the issues posed in the election were, in 
his opinion, so fundamental that he could 
not run away from the fight. If the Re- 
publicans developed a strong foreign poli- 
cy of their own, though similar to his, and 
nominated a candidate convincingly com- 
mitted to pursue this policy, Mr. Roosevelt 
might feel that he could step aside grace- 
fully. Also, a suggestion has been made 
by some of his friends that he might be 
able to take an international post, pos- 
sibly as executive director of the United 
Nations setup. 





Historic Site 

On Monday the White House an- 
nounced that the home and 33 acres of 
President Roosevelt’s Hyde Park estate 
(his birthplace) had been deeded to the 
Federal government and accepted under 
a law aimed at preserving “historic sites.” 
The President reserved the family’s right 
of occupancy through the lifetime of his 
five children. 
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Scientific Cyclone 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, 
recently had a visitor who 
emerged to remark that all 
during his talk with the fa- 
mous engineer he had an im- 
pulse to hang on to his hat. 
He expected at any moment 
to find himself flying through 


space. 


Mobilizer: Dr. Bush has 
kept government agencies, in- 
dustry, and scientific circles 
in a feverish state ever since 
1939. It was in that year, 
shortly before the European 
war began, that he was made 
chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aero- 
nautics and immediately 
launched an intensive expan- 
sion program to prepare the 
United States for air war. He 
got an initial appropriation 
of $40,000,000 for two im- 
mense air-research stations (in 
California and Ohio). 

In 1940, while still chair- 
man of NACA, Dr. Bush was appointed 
by the President to head the National 
Defense Research Committee. It was 
then he began the work of organizing ci- 
vilian scientists to develop technical war 
products. On June 28, 1941, President 
Roosevelt issued the order which created 
the OSRD, with Dr. Bush.as director. In 
this office the scientist’s executive power 
has been virtually unlimited. He brought 
together into a smoothly functioning ma- 
chine leading medical researchers and 
experts and technicians in every branch 
of industry. Close collaboration with 
Army and Navy scientists was estab- 
lished. Hundreds of contracts for the so- 
‘lution of technical problems have been 
let to scores of laboratories throughout 
‘the nation. 

Dr. Bush’s job was gigantic—to solve 
problems of technical warfare, to give the 
armed forces of the Allies every scientific 
advantage, to develop new and greater 
weapons of death, to discover and im- 
prove medicines that would save lives, 
and to prepare the Army and Navy to 
meet any scientific menace introduced by 
the enemy. , 

Dr. Bush built this super-brain organ- 
ization on the premise that the war was 
the greatest technical race of all time. 
His staff roster now contains the names 
of 7,000 scientists and engineers who di- 
rect hundreds of assistants in technical 
warfare research. Most of their accom- 
plishments are secret, but more than 200 
new or improved devices created by the 


Harris & Ewing 


Vannevar Bush runs the greatest technical race ever 


OSRD are now in use or in production. 


Mentionable are a tank gun with deadly . 


range of 2,000 yards, 700 yards longer 
than that of the best German tank gun; 
the amphibian jeep; the 24-ton amphibi- 
an truck called the Duck; a new method 
for making a powerful high explosive 
that ‘saved more than $100,000,000 in 
plant construction. 


Yankee: Fifty-two years old, Dr. Bush 
talks like the salty New Englander he is 
and looks like a successful New Hamp- 
shire farmer, which he also is. The war 
and. twelve hours of work a day have in- 
terrupted both his farming and his sum- 
mer yachting. He flies about the country 
in an Army plane. His OSRD_ spends 
$3,000,000 a week, an enormous sum 
for research. 


Because of the rush and pressure, he. 


has found it necessary lately to take Sun- 
days off. He heats thous quietly at home 
in Washington with Mrs.‘ Bush, the for- 
mer Phoebe Davis of Chelsea, Mass., 
whom he married in 1916. They have 
two sons, Richard, 26, an Army Medical 
Corps lieutenant, and John, 21, in the 
Army Air Forces. 

Sparks fly out of Dr. Bush’s pipe and 
his eyes as he snaps orders in his im- 
mense paneled office on Sixteenth Street 
or describes one of the 1,200 problems 
his scientists are now striving to solve. He 
moves as if he were constantly receiving 
shocks, and you expect to see a fuse blow 
from overload at any second. “Damns” 


and “hells” intersperse his ‘sentences like 
a superimposed Morse code. 
But underneath the jumpiness and 


quickness of motion is a profound inher- 


ent calmness, an electrical wizard’s in- 


- sight into mysterious realms, a. genius’s 


comprehension of phenomena born of 
test tubes and equations. Associates speak 
of him as the outstanding mathematician 
and electrical engineer of the age. 

The OSRD now encounters few ad- 
ministrative and no political barriers to 
progress. Dr. Bush permits no outside in- 
terference. Last week he seized an empty 
factory building whose owners asked an 
exorbitant price. He snapped a com- 
ment: “Hell, they tried to hold me up. 
Now they can go to court for their damn 
rent.” 

Latest of many awards and degrees be- 
stowed on Dr. Bush is the 1943 Edison 
medal of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, awarded last week. 


Engineer: Dr. Bush’s engineering ca- 
reer began in the test department of 
General Electric in 1913. The following 
year he did test work for the Navy, be- 
ginning the researches which led to his 
outstanding submarine detection work in 
1917. His contributions in this field went 
far toward the defeat of the Kaiser's 
U-boats. 

He was a professor of electrical engi- 
neering during the next several years, 
and became dean of engeceing at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1932 to 1939). In 1939, he was made 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, organized to do research 
mainly in the physical and biological sci- 
ences. . 

Dr. Bush holds many patents on elec- 
trical devices, but the only one of his in- 
ventions he lists in Who's Who is a cal- 
‘culating machine as big asa house, which 
solves differential equations and does 
the work of several score mathematicians. 

OSRD scientists did not discover penic- 
illin, but they have devised ways of pro- 
ducing it in quantity production. An aver- 
age of twelve persons-a day call Dr. 
Bush in an effort to secure.some of the 
miracle drug for some one who is dying. 
He does not handle these requests, but 
turns them over to a “penicillin ” who 
has the tough job of refusing. Penicillin 
is seldom released to civilians and then 
only when it is known no other remed 
will save a life and that penicillin will 
help. However, Dr. Bush believes that by 
next summer there will be enough so that 
it will be available for civilian use. 

Everyone asks Dr. Bush if we are 
ahead of the enemy in technical war- 
fare. “The enemy,” he replies, “was never 
underrated by us. They got ahead in 
some fields but we caught up. The Nazis 
will live to regret what they did to their 
scientists. Now the OSRD is the greatest 
scientific force in the world.”. 

More than one refugee from the Nazis 
is working for Dr. Bush. 
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O THE TOTAL of all war advertising, 
local retail advertisers have contrib- 
uted an important share. 

That they have done so is greatly to 
their credit. The budgets of these adver- 
tisers, generally, are not large. They have 
merchandise to sell, and an almost daily 
need for specific advertising on specific 
goods. 

Yet, in spite of these things, local re- 
tailers have prepared and published ad- 
Vertisements that have made a really 
valuable contribution to the war effort. 

Four such advertisements are shown 
above. - 

It isn’t just in our own private judgment 
that these are good war ads... that they 


Local ads that did good war jobs 


have done good jobs for the government 
and for the communities in which they 
ran. 

It is also the judgment of the govern- 
ment agencies responsible for the war 
projects covered — the OWI, the OPA, 
the Treasury, and the WPB. 

These advertisements were prepared by: 

Lord & Taylor, New York City 

The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Powers, Minneapolis department store 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 

We believe that local advertising is a par- 
ticularly effective way of promoting war 
projects and getting concerted action on 


them from individuals within a commu- — 


nity. 


Local advertisers are local people, known 
and respected in the community. This 
gives their war messages an added weight. 
It gives their appeals a. personal and 
neighborly quality...a quality that makes 
them more effective. 

By publishing these examples, we hope 
to stimulate the running of more and 
more local advertisements which will be 
helpful to the prosecution of the war. 


Tf you would like to have full-size proofs of 
the ads reproduced above, you may obtain 
them by writing the stores that ran them. 





Young & Rubicam, Inc. ADVERTISING 
New York « Chicage © Detroit ¢ San Francisco 
Hollywood « Montreal ¢ Toronto 
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Labor Unrest Still Threatens 


Our Big Production for Invasion 


End of Rail and Steel Strikes 
Fails to Stem Organized Assault 
on Wage Stabilization Line 


Eyes of the world focused on this na- 
tion’s troubled labor front last week. Ap- 
prehensive eyes of the United Nations 
and hopeful Axis eyes mirrored the same 
question: Would the magnificent war pro- 
duction of the United States fail at this 
crucial moment when invasion is im- 
minent? 

True, the incipient steel strike had been 
halted, though at a cost of 170,000 tons 
of output. And the railroads had changed 
to government hands from private opera- 
tion without incident. But the storm sig- 
nals were still whipping in organized 
labor’s tornado-like assault against the 
Administration’s wage stabilization line. 
Plainly pointing to a turbulent 1944 were 
these developments: 


Steel: Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO and also president of the powerful 
CIO United Steelworkers union with 
900,000 members, was engaged in pre- 


liminary bargaining skirmishes with the 
United States Steel Corp., its subsidiaries, 
and other steel companies. Demands in- 
volved two main points: (1) A guaran- 
teed annual wage for steel workers 
whereby minimum wages based on a 40- 
hour week would be paid to workers laid 
off during life of the contract; (2) a 
straight rise of 17 cents an hour adding 
about $100,000,000 to the steel indus- 
try’s payroll. 

One demand—that which had caused 
the strike—had been settled. President 
Roosevelt assured Murray that any wage 
gains obtained in contract negotiations 
would be retroactive. The promise was 
reaffirmed by the WLB, whose earlier 
denial had led to the strike. Only after 
the Administration thus yielded had Mur- 
ray ordered his men to return to work. 


Railroads: The picture here was main- 
ly one of jockeying. President Roosevelt 
assured the brotherhoods that he had not. 
frozen railroad wages’ for the duration, as 
they had feared. The engineer and train- 
men brotherhoods, which had gone along 
with the President, received their 11-cent- 
an-hour rise (4 cents straight time, 5 cents 


— 


overtime equivalent, and a week's vaca- 
tion with pay, the equivalent of 2 cents 
an hour). But the three other operating 
brotherhoods still balked, and the “~ 


charged these unions had not called o 


the strikes but had merely postponed 
them. The brotherhoods replied that un- 
der no circumstances would they strike 
against the government, but that the strike 
order against private operators stood until 
the dispute was satisfactorily settled. 

Meanwhile the fifteen nonoperating 
brotherhoods balked, too, though not on 
the strike issue. The President insisted 
that, in addition to questions of overtime 
pay, the 4- to 10-cent-an-hour rise OK'd 
by an emergency board should be subject 
to his arbitration. At first turned down, 
this award was later accepted by the 
brotherhoods, who maintained they should 
be getting that rise, that it was no longer 
an issue needing Presidential arbitration. 
All the workers now asked was that over- 
time.pay be an additional rise. 
Significance --—~- 

Of the two developments, the railroad 
seizure, while more atic, is of lesser 
importance when the implications of the 
all-out CIO drive are assayed. Murray’s 
demands for a guaranteed annual wage, 
though representing an im t objec- 
tive of labor, are not viewed too seriously 
by industry—that is, unless he can get the 
WLB to order it. In the past this demand 
has been made year in and year out, and 
then lost in the shuffle of collective bar- 
gaining. But on the matter of the 17-cent 
boost there will be real heat. 

It is possible that out of this and other 
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Another Timetable That Has Us a Bit Groggy! 








Now especially, with high mileage on them, millions of great Plymouth cars are demonstrating 
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RERE's nothing like a letter to 
cheer your relatives and friends in 


the service. And nothing like V-Mail © 


to get your letters overseas fast. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed—up to 
500 a minute on our electric. Letter 


The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 


handling equipment which, in busy. 


wartime offices everywhere, is saving 
manpower, speeding production, and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail. 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword—in a 


new, faster-moving business world. | 


And the postwar mailroom will be 


“the heart of every office”—it will set __ 
the pace for other departments—keep . 
things on the move right down the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 






















































































































































room with the aid of a ComMERCIAL 
Controts mailroom specialist. _ 

Our factories today are making .30 
caliber. M-I Carbines for the Armed 
Forces—after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production. Su 
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of the steelworkers’ demands there may 
come a new wage formula, perhaps a 
Big Steel formula to supplement Little 
Steel. And of course there is the possi- 
bility of circumventing Little Steel by ad. 
justing wages under the terms of the orig. 
inal Presidential. order which gave the 
WLB statutory power to raise wages “to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” The Little Steal formula is much 
narrower, for it permits only a 15 per 
cent wage boost to match the similar rise 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index. 

One likelihood, however, points strong- 
ly in this‘direction: If it could be proved 
that the index itself was out. of kilter and 
that actually there had been a greater 
rise in the cost of living than originally 
recorded, and if this rise was big enough 
to take care of the CIO wage demands, 
one way out would be to retain the for- 
mula but to correct the error. 

Undoubtedly the cost-of-living index 
is the key to any increases the CIO will 
win. The President appointed a com- 
mittee Nov. 5 to study the index (which 
only a month earlier had been _pro- 
nounced sound by: 'the staid American 
Statistical Association). Ordered to re- 
port in 60 days, the committee is sched- 
uled to meet Jan. 6, but instead of one 
report, it is expected to produce three— 
one from its. labor members, another 
from its industry members, and a third 


.from William H. Davis, chairman of the 


WLB. The report or reports probably 
will be made public by the White House 


_ around mid-January. 


Meanwhile CIQ and AFL representa- 


‘tives on the committee are rumored to be 
_ in complete accord that the cost of living 


has risen 40 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941 
—not the mere 23 per cent shown by the 
cost-of-living index. In support of this 
contention, the labor members are pre- 
pared to stress three main points: (1) 
The index does not measure hidden price 
increases in the form ‘of poorer .quality 
goods at unreduced prices; (2). it does 
not reflect-deterioration in ity of serv- 
ices, such as redecorating shortcuts prac- 
ticed te) ae hed gE by rent ceil- 
ings; (3 index is a phony anyway, 
because the OPA has stabilized it by 
placing more rigid controls on items ap- 


~ pearing in the index than on those items 


not used in computing it.’For instance: 
The labor men will claim. that white 


granulated sugar has gone up 40 per cent 
in cost while other forms have risen 80 


As for the rail action, it is little more 
than a device of convenience. to set the 
grremmatonys prestige squarely against 

strike threat. Before seizure the rail- 
some ore Meek ng hens love with 
there has little 

actual difference in operations since. The 
government does not take the lines’ profits 


- or losses or accept their risks and Habilities; 


the ‘roads do not lose identity, and they 


“1 will not be operated a5 one consolidated 
H's aaah; peaployes: are not affected wf, all in 
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of the Changes in America’s way of living after the war seem 

3 much inevitable. But whatever these changes may be, we of 

15 ni Eagle-Picher believe they best can be met through proper 

cost-of- understanding of the products and research facilities of 
American industry. 

strong- 

proved It is not in a spirit of boastfulness, therefore, that we 

ter and submit that Eagle-Picher—now embarking on its second 

eek century —will make an important contribution as one of 

Sough the world’s foremost producers of lead, zinc and insulation. 

mands, Founded in 1843, its mines, mills, smelters and tabricating 

the for- plants are today located in ten states and in Mexico — its 

Finder sales offices and warehouses in principal cities serve cus- 

10 will tomers everywhere. 

(which Basically, the job of Eagle-Picher is to take minerals 

nN pro- from the earth and convert them into metal, pigments, 

nerican insulation and related products for an endless list of things 

he America needs. Over two thousand products, in some two 

of one hundred classifications, bear the Eagle-Picher imprint and 


three— 
another 
a third 
of the 
robably 
- House 


have achieved acceptance in an impressive list of industries. 


Throughout its history, Eagle-Picher has been on the 
alert to maintain and expand its activities and has con- 
stantly grown in financial strength. The reinvestment of 
many millions of earnings in additional ore reserves, and 
the purchase, expansion and modernization of mills, 
smelters and plants, made it possible for us to keep pace 
with the quickening tempo of the nation’s war-time needs. 
We have confidence our basic products will find increas- 
ing use, both in normal pre-war channels and in new 
products, new markets. 
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a ~~ Please feel free to consult us if you believe our expe- 
wail rience and research facilities can be of service to you now 
of serv- or later. 
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social-security standings, pensions, etc., 
and are not Federal employes in the usual 
sense. The seizure was as painless as it 
was possible to make it. 

The important fact in the rail labor 
dispute is that by threatening to strike, 
the brotherhoods got more than they, 
would have obtained if they had not 
imperiled the nation. The New York 
Times summed it up thus: “Under a 
facade of bold and energetic action, the 
Administration has once more surren- 
dered to union demands in wartime.” It 
is for this reason plus the fact that the 
President never has had any unified, 
clear-cut labor policy, that organized 
labor claims that the Administration, not 
it, is responsible if the war has been 
prolonged by its strike tactics. 

The plain fact is, of course, that re- 
gardless of where the blame lies, the 
results are the same: inflation and aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 


‘Damnedest Crime’ 
_ High Official Charges Labor 
With Aid and Comfort to Enemy 


Labor’s collective face smarted last 
arg under the hardest slapping it ever 

ad. 

An angry, vehement “informed Wash- 
ington source” (immediately identified by 
the St. Petersburg, Fla. Times and later 
by the New York newspaper PM as Gen. 


George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army) declared that “the 
damnedest crime ever committed against 
America” was the rail-wage dispute’s be- 
coming so serious that the government 
had to take over the railroads. Then 
this “spokesman”*® went on to make 
these points: 

1—Hundreds of thousands of American 
soldiers who otherwise would not have 
been hurt, will be killed and wounded 
directly as a result of this nation’s steel 
and railroad labor troubles. For the 
threatened strikes in these basic indus- 
tries have given the Germans and their 
satellite Balkan states a psychological 
lift that will prolong the European phase 
of the war for months. 

2—The news that the American Army 
took over the railroads -will be seized 
upon by the German Propaganda Min- 
istry to paint a picture of American 
chaos and home disorganization. 

Even before this spokesman made his 
off-the-record statement to 24-odd news- 
paper and radio reporters last Friday, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson put 
the War Department on the record thus: 

“Suppose that in one single day's 
gigantic foray with thousands of planes 
we should . . . hopelessly paralyze Nazi 
transportation . . . For us this would be 





Ph ee Pageant ed on 
one’s : rs ‘imes 

claim that General Marshall gave the interview, but 
it added: “Nobody is authorized to break the ano- 


nymity of the source.” 





Ready, Aim, Whish! Testing the kick, rammer, and firing of a weapon 
without actually discharging it is the job of the device attached to this 5-inch 














naval gun being assembled at a Fisher Body Pontiac Division armament plant. 


Developed by Fisher engineers to eliminate the need for a firing range, the - 


apparatus, by means of compressed air, simulates firing conditions. 


_ have taken its orderly course under the 


ing effect on the German people as 
ie Bile story would seem 


’ official of the Cl 









* Newewnnx. January 10, 1944, 





a military victory of tremendous magni- 
tude ... . Now this nation has faced a 
similar military catastrophe of equal and 
crushing magnitude in the threat to halt 
the operation of the railroads.” 

Though most of the German short- 
wave radios were silent on all these de. 
velopments, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System picked up one German broadcast 
directed toward Asia which said in part: 
“The U.S.A. is gradually being trans. 
formed by Roosevelt from a capitalistic 
democracy to a military concentration 
camp. Roosevelt’s latest despotic action 
is the abolition of private railway com- 
panies . . . Two American generals have 
taken over control of a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles of railway in order to forestall 
the impending general strike of the rail- 
way workers who refused to work any 
longer under the present appalling condi- 
tions of pay and treatment.” Another Ger- 
man broadcast made hay out of Amer- 
ica’s labor troubles by saying: “Domestic 
events in the past few days are proof that 
the utmost efforts are needed to placate 
the rebellious masses.” The OWI pointed 
out that this did not indicate what in- 
ternal use Germany made of the rails 
seizure. Ps 

Meanwhile indignation in labor quar- 
ters rolled high. The presidents of the 
three railway brotherhoods (conductors, 
firemen, switchmen) whose delay in ac- 
cepting Presidential arbitration caused 
Mr. Roosevelt ‘to order the roads seized 
said first off that if there was any psycho- 
logical comfort to Hitler, the unions are 
not to blame for creating it. “Had the 
Administration permitted this case to 














































Railway Labor Act,” they claimed, “in 
all bability a satisfactory settlement 
could have been worked out. Then, as 
the new week opened, they met. to con- 
sider action on what they called “the 
cowardly attack” on labor. The’ Truman 
committee refused to investigate, saying 
the matter was out of its jurisdiction. 
Other labor comment: William Green, 
head of the American Federation of La- 
bor, “I can’t believe that the threatened 
rail and steel strikes will have as far- 


to indicate.” . 

Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
had no direct comment on the story but 
merely reiterated: “We have complied 
with our ike pledge.” But another 
) steelworkers’ union, 
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HERE’S a new radio program coming. 

You won’t hear it! You'll live it. You 
and your children. In a new world—the 
world of electronics. 


Electronics is radio — but it is also 
television, the “electric eye,” radio-fre- 
quency heating, talking pictures. Each of 
these is electronics because all are basic- 
ally dependent upon control of electrons 
by means of electron tubes—tubes such 
as are used in your radio and in the 
broadcasting stations. 


Electronic devices, equipped with elec- 
tron tubes of proper design, can perform 
a great variety of tasks. They can con- 
trol machines and processes. Operate 
traffic, fire-alarm and other signal sys- 
tems. Protect factory workers from acci- 
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dents. Provide quick, mobile police com- 
munications. Detect and trap criminals. 
Sort fruit, nuts, vegetables. Weld, solder, 
seal, sew; weigh, measure, gauge. Fill 
bottles. Ease pain, treat disease. Pre- 
serve foods. Guide and land airplanes. 
Spot submarines. Aim and fire guns. 
Even keep an eye on the baby—literally! 


All these jobs can be done electronic- 
ally — and in almost every case, auto- 
matically. And electronics, via electron 
tubes, is going to-do immensely more 
after the war. Remember that the funda- 
mental element in any electronic device 
of any kind is the electron tube; and that 
RCA is the fountainhead of modern elec- 
tron tube development. 


RCA engineers in RCA laboratories 


Program 





and in the field are continually develop- 
ing electron tube improvements of pri- 
mary importance to the designers of 
electron equipment. To a greater degree 
than any other manufacturer, RCA has 
solved the problem of turning out in 
quantity high-quality tubes expertly 
engineered to the requirements of the 
practical user. RCA welcomes inquiries 
regarding appropriate tubes and circuits 
for immediate or contemplated applica- 
tions. Please write us on your business 
letterhead. Address Commercial Engi- 
neering Section, Rap1o CORPORATION OF 
America, Harrison, New Jersey. 


TUNE IN ‘‘WHAT'S NEW?’’ 
Radio Corporation of ‘America’s great 
new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 

Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


**RCA Execrronics In INpustry’’ is a booklet which may suge 
gest important possibilities for electronic applications in your 
business. Non-technical, well illustrated, Copy will be sent 
promptly on request. Please use your business letterbead when 
writing for it. Address—Dept. 685C, RCA, Industrial Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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For those who can afford the finest, Lord Calvert is “Custom” Blended. A whiskey so rare...so smooth... 


so mellow...that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. For years the most expensive 
whiskey blended in America...every bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Stephen T. Early said that President 
Roosevelt and the “informed source” 
seemed “to have been thinking along the 
same lines.” This was based, Early said, 
on what the President told railroad labor 
leaders in conferences preceding the 
roads’ seizure. . 

As this pro and con went on, the “in- 
formed source” was busy documenting 
his charges. 


Strike Figures: 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics last 
week issued a November strike report 


showing a sharp rise in the number and 
intensity of wartime strikes: 


Nov. 19438 Oct. 1948 Nov. 1942 
No. of strikes 300 290 144 
Workers out 500,000 215,000 52,481 
Man-days lost 2,825,000 975,000 128,164 
Off Again, On Again 


Seen as the West’s challenge to the 
East’s steel supremacy, the still uncom- 
pleted $180,000,000 government steel 
mill at Geneva, Utah, has puddled up a 
molten mass of rumor about shutdowns 
and ilments since Dec. 10, when an 
order to halt work on one of the several 
plant units was issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Banking on a Western 
steel industry now and in the postwar era, 
Pacific Coast businessmen did some fret- 
ful lip-biting last week over (1) a new 
rumor that a WPB spokesman had said 
the entire Geneva project would be aban- 
doned, and (2) a variation of this gossip 
running to the effect that the structural- 
steel plant, which was to account for 
about one-sixth of the whole mill’s output, 
would not be finished although it is al- 
ready 80 per cent completed. 

Western congressmen, spurred by the 
folks back home, got this hasty but tem- 
pered reassurance from the WPB: The 
story concerning complete abandonment 
of the project was untrue. Welders build- 
ing the structural-steel plant had been 
taken off the job and sent to a nearby 
labor-pinched area to build a vitally need- 
ed 100-octane gasoline plant for the gov- 
ernment. They would be back to complete 
the structural-steel plant. But, added the 
WPB, no machinery could now be in- 
stalled in the plant because structural 
steel-shapes and forms—is no longer ur- 
gently needed. However, the WPB of- 
fered one sop: It insisted the remainder 
of the plant (which was scheduled to 
have a total capacity of 1,150,000 tons of 
pig iron and 1,200,000 tons of steel a 
year) would be completed, equipped, 
and operated by a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp. according to schedule. 

As part of the plant went into opera- 


# tion when the first blast furnace was 


blown in this week, Western congressmen 
were preparing to wring further Geneva 
concessions from the WPB. One handicap 
to the move: Rep. Richard J. Welch, 


I California Republican who is a leader in 


the fight for a Western steel industry, was 
ill with the flu. 
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War Bond Sales and Redemptions 


Put and Take 


Income-tax-paying time came around 
again on Dec. 15, and last week the Treas- 
ury had all its figures compiled on how 
many E, F, and G bonds (the kind the 
public buys) were sold and redeemed. 
The figures: Sales Dec. 1-15 inclusive, 
$391,259,412; redemptions, $103,169,- 
896—26 per cent of total sales, highest re- 
demption rate yet, although each time 
tax payments come due bond redemp- 
tions increase (see chart). During 1943, 
50,000,000 persons bought bonds, about 
half through payroll deduction plans. The 
Government set an all-time borrowing 
record with a total of $57,000,000,000, 
of which $33,000,000,000 came from 
sources other than commercial banks. 
The $24,000,000,000 difference was the 
equivalent of “new money” pumped into 
the nation’s economic stream. 
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Aluminum Cutbacks 
Industry Feels Surplus Production 
Warrants Return to Civilian Goods 


Not since the days when the alumi- 
num-hungry war-production program 
rammed a frantic foot in the nation’s 
kitchen door and pleaded for America’s 
pots and pans, has the aluminum situa- 
tion been the subject of so much specula- 
tion. But now, instead of the pot-and-pan 
poverty of early war days, the industry 
is suffering from an embarrassment of 
riches which led Charles E. Wilson, ex- 
ecutive vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, to announce that “we 


‘have aluminum running out of our ears.” 


Confronted with this condition, the 
WPB last week began cutting back the 
output of primary plants producing the 
ingot aluminum from which sheets and 
shapes are made. Involving the layoff of 
about 500 workers, the board ordered 
ingot production cut down by 12,000,000 
pounds a month in plants at Maspeth, 
Long Island, and Burlington, N. J. Both 
owned by the Defense Plant Corp. and 
operated for it by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, these two plants—unlike the 
majority of the aluminum industry—use 
coal-generated electricity, and the cut- 
back of the two alone will save 70,800 
tons of coal monthly for the fuel-short 
East Coast (see page’44). Another 44,000 
tons of coal a month will be saved in total 
cutbacks of 5,500,000 pounds of the 
white metal monthly ordered by the 
Aluminum Co. of America at its plants at 
Badin, N. C., Alcoa, Tenn., and Massena, 
N. Y. 

The reduction of ingot output followed 
earlier cuts in raw-material production. 
Bauxite mining operations have been pro- 
gressively reduced from 693,000 tons 
last August to a goal of only 400,000 tons 
in January. The ore above ground now 
totals 4,100,000 tons, equal to about 
eight months’ output. Bauxite imports 
from South America are continuing at 
50,000 to 100,000 tons monthly. 

The reason for these cutbacks at both 
mines and pot lines is that an ingot stock- 

ile of 250,000,000 pounds has been 
built up. This is the equivalent of one 
full year’s peacetime consumption in this 
country. How this stockpile was built is 
another amazing war-production story. 
Scattered throughout the nation is the 
chapter-by-chapter account of the way 
the aluminum industry fulfilled all mili- 
tary demands and went on to build up 
its astounding backlog. Sixteen primary 
aluminum plants stretch across the Unit- 
ed States. Nine of them, owned by the 
DPC and costing just under $200,000,- 
000, total 55 per cent of the nation’s 
aluminum-producing capacity. Of the 
nine, Alcoa operates eight, along with 
five primary plants of its own, represent- 
ing more than 90 per cent of total pro- 
duction. The ninth DPC plant, at Ta- 





























IRON ORE MINES—MOTHERS OF STEEL 


-The iron ore mines are mothers of steel 
—the metal with which the progress 
and prosperity of America have been 
achieved... its high standard of living 
attained. | 

From these iron ore mines began 
the great expansion of this country, the 
building of transcontinental railroads 
and telegraph systems, the growth of 


cities and towns, the development of 
steamship lines and telephone service, 
establishment of new industries —all 
providing more gainful employment — 
opening new avenues of opportunity. 

With war; the iron ore mines are 
now the source of fighting steels— 
ninety million ingot tons in a year — 
to arm and equip our fighting forces. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH Jat 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES BY ORISON MACPHERSON 
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Blasling Fouman 


ONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 








MESABI 


Quiet blue lakes, endless miles of rolling, 
dark green forests of spruce, pine and balsam, 
accented by bold slashes in silver and white 
of slender birch and aspen; shelter for deer 
and moose; lair of bears, lynx, bobcats, wol- 
verines and foxes; with trout, bass and pike 
hiding in crystal waters; ducks and geese 
feeding on lakes; partridges and prairie 
chickens nesting in cut-over timber lands— 
this is the Mesabi country. 


Mesabi meant giant in the red man’s tongue 
when Chippewas were driving Sioux out of 
the north woods and shoving Sacs and Foxes 
eastward. White men, long after, applied the 
name to the vast iron ore range stretching 100 
miles in a narrow belt across Northern Min- 
nesota—a giant among ranges. 


Other Lake Superior ranges are the Cuyuna, 
and Vermillion in Minn., the Marquette in 
Mich., and the Menominee and Gogebic 
in Mich. and Wisc. 


Open iron ore pits, 30 stories deep, wide 
enough to hold several football stadiums, 
yawn in the sylvan setting of the Mesabi. 
Far down deep in these man-made canyons 
long ore trains and huge heavy-duty trucks, 
toy-like in the distance, crawl along winding 
ledges and switchbacks in continuous pro- 
cession, bringing topside millions of tons of 
rich red, black, blue, purplish iron ores dug 
out of the depths by giant electric shovels 
and shipped by rail and water to blast fur- 
naces to be converted into iron; then on to 
become steel, backbone of war and peace. 





Winter stops production at open-pit mines 
on the Lake Superior iron ranges. But, on the 
job now, in snow, ice, sub-zero temperatures, 
are geologists, metallurgists, mining engineers 
and their crews. These hardy men are busy 
laying out the work in preparation for the 
next season’s production, that the tonnage of 
iron ore mined and shipped this year may be 
greater than the 84% million tons in 1943. 


“Big Swede,"’ the giant of the electric shovels 
at the J&L Hill Annex iron ore mine, is as big 
as a house, has a boom of structural stee] beams 
towering 10 stories high and weighing as 


|much as a freight locomotive, a structural 


steel dipper “stick” nearly as big, with huge 
steel bucket on its end that. “crowds” into the 
hard ore body and comes up with sixteen tons 
in every “bite”. 

Four of ‘‘Big Swede’s" bites load a freight 
car. One 8-hour turn with “Big Swede” 
produces enough iron ore—12,000 tons—to 
fully load a Great Lakes ore boat. 


Steel for a ship a day to put the Axis away 
is a record established in steel plate produc- 
tion at the Jones & Laughlin Pittsburgh 
Works, during a recent month, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced. It was ‘enough 
steel to build 33 merchant ships...” the 
official announcement said. The Maritime 
““M” was recently awarded to the J&L Pitts- 
burgh Works which, with the J&L Aliquippa 
Works, also holds coveted Army-Navy “E.” 
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coma, Wash., is operated by the Olin 
Corp. The remaining two privately 
owned plants are run by the Reynolds 
Metals Co. Altogether, these sixteen 
plants last week were turning out alumi- 
num at the rate of 2,200,000,000 pounds 
a year. With the reductions already an- 
nounced, this rate now is 1,900,000,000 
pounds. 


Significance ———— 


This is not the end of the cutbacks. 
Unless new demands from other United 
Nations develop, annual outputs may be 
slashed altogether as much as 15 per cent 
—330,000,000 pounds, or about half 
again as much as the reduction an- 
nounced last week. 

The industry is doing considerable 
worrying about where a further cutback 
will be ordered. Not unmindful of post- 
war competition, the firms engaged in 
making aluminum quite probably would 
like to see the production slash occur in 
government-owned plants. But like the 
cutbacks to date, any future shutdown 
orders will be based on local considera- 
tions of manpower, fuel, electric power, 
and _ transportation. . 

The aluminum people have plenty ot 
ideas for use of the mounting stockpile 
The industry already has applied pressure 
to have some of the great excess released 
for civilian use, and one civilian market 
hungrily eyed by aluminum manufactur- 
ers is transportation. Before the war they 
had made only slight inroads in this field. 
The widely ballyhooed streamlined alu- 


minum trains were mere window dressing: 


and Alcoa, giant of the industry, could 
boast of having but 2 per cent of the rail- 
road-equipment business. Now, however, 
with railroad rolling stock sadly deteri- 
orated and the situation spotlighted by the 
recent Truman report (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 
27, 1943), the aluminum companies 
would like to bring out into the open 
their postwar plans for making railroad 
passenger and freight cars and possibly 
tank cars as well. Their hopes of entering 





4 





the tank car manufacturing field have 
been heightened by development of a 
new alloy which, they believe, will make 
a more efficient carrier of petroleum 
products than present steel cars. 

In the meantime, the WPB seems like- 
ly to permit some of the aluminum sur- 
plus to be made into cooking utensils 
and other simple civilian goods. The 
more complicated items requiring electric 
motors and bearings will have to wait 
until motor parts and the like also take 
their place on the surplus list. 


Error 


With open-mouthed astonishment both 
management and labor read the decision. 
The National War Labor Board’s West 
Coast Lumber Commission, ruling on a 
wage dispute had set a minimum wage 
rate ina hex factory at 80 cents an hour, 
a reduction of 5 cents from the existing 
minimum. Red-faced and admitting to 
error in a complex ruling, the WLB 
promptly restored the minimum rate. 


Personnel Shifts 


Among the new corporation executives 
named in year-end announcements: M. J. 
Sullivan, president of the American Can 
Co. since 1940, became chairman of the 
board; D. W. Figgis, formerly executive 
vice president, was elected president; and 
C. H. Black, vice president in charge of 
sales, was. made executive vice president 
. . . G. W. Dolan, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
succeeded E. M. Allen, president since 


1919, who resigned that post but re- ° 


mained board chairman . . . Ellis D. 
Slater was elected president of the Frank- 
fort Distillers Corp. . . . Bristol-Myers Co. 
named J. W. Brooks vice president in 
charge of its Harris Laboratories divi- 
sion . . . E. L. Berry and Richard F. 
Bergmann were elected vice presidents 
of the Link-Belt Co. Berry had been vice 
president and general. manager of the 
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Link-Belt Ordnance Co.; Bergmann was 
chief engineer of the parent organiza- 
tion . . . Robert E. Lusk, formerly vice 

resident of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
smu executive vice president in the 
advertising firm of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
which henceforth will be known as Ped. 
lar, Ryan and Lusk . . . Neal Nyland, 
former assistant advertising director of 
the Plymouth division of the Chrysler 
Corp., was named director of advertising 
and sales promotion of Nash Motors... 
Orrin E. Dunlap Jr. was appointed di- 
rector of advertising and publicity for the 
Radio Corp. of America, succeeding Hor- 
ton H. Heath who has gone to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Inc. (RCA sub- 
sidiary) as assistant to the vice president 
and general manager. 


Shipyards’ Record 


The year-end statement of the ship- 
building industry appeared last week 
bright with totals representing record- 
breaking shipping construction un- 
match: anytime, anywhere in the 
world. The record showed: (1) construc- 
tion of approximately 19,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of merchant shipping, nearly 
two and one-half times 1942 production 
and equivalent to one-fifth of total world 
shipping at the outbreak of the war, (2) 
construction in private shipyards of 90 

r cent of the United States Navy’s 
900 new ships of all types, and - 
(3) total industry employment of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000, with the year's 
payroll amounting to more than $4,300,- 
000,000. — 








Title Claimant 


Kansas City laid claim last week to 
being the world’s largest cattle and calf 
market during 19438, edging out Chicago, 
the traditional leader. Total receipts of 
these categories of livestock in 1943: 
Kansas City, 2,401,006 head; Chicago, 
2,350,110. 








Fancy Leghorn 


Sebastopol goose 


Elite Poultry: Big talk about restocking Europe after 
the war was heard among poultry exhibitors in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden last week. But city folk 
who viewed the 3,000 plain and fancy fowl on display 


Silver Spangled Hamburg 


Malay rooster 


Herald Tribune photos 
Brahma hen 


were most interested in the potential eggs and meat 
that could be raised in the backyards of a rationed popu- 
lace. The poultry which made the newspapers, however, 
were the fancy breeds. 
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A “Memorable Event” of 1904—Created 
by an Emerson-Electric Motor 


MAGINE everyone’s surprise when, in 

1904, a player piano actually “played 
itself” —an Emerson-Electric Motor had 
been installed! 


This early innovation may seem trivial com- 
pared to the contribution of Emerson-Electric 
Motors in later years. But, it was this early 
pioneering that helped make present-day 
motor-driven appliances and equipment 
possible. 


Think of living without electric motors to 
operate our washing machines, ironers, 
vacuum sweepers, refrigerators, fans, heating 
systems, and the numerous types of equipment 
in industry and commerce. The American way 
of life is powered with electric motors. 

Now, Emerson-Electric is working full time 
for Victory. Wartime necessities are provid- 
ing invaluable experience and creative re- 
search in a new and vastly enlarged field of 
manufacturing operations, particularly in 
light metals and plastics. “After Victory”, 











EMERSON 


manufacturers of new and improved motor- 
driven appliances can turn with complete 
confidence to Emerson-Electric for motors 
that will do the job better and stay on the job 
longer—motors that will meet the challenge 
of a post-war world. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 
Branches: New York ¢ Chicago 
Detroit ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Davenport 


uted 


The War Bonds You Buy Today Will Provide the 





“* Look, Harry, with this Emerson 
Electric motor, the player piano 
will play itself!” 


“You don’t mean, George, that it 
will really play without pumping 
the foot pedals?” 


“That’s exactly what I mean, 
Harry—those motor people are 
Jinding new uses for electric motors 
every day. What will they think 
of next?” 

















Musical, Sound and Radio Instruments Operated by Electric Motors 





Electrical Appliances Youll Want After Victory 










Eure, ecTRIe 
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ELECTRIC. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Cee Bowles, head of the Office 
of Price Administration, has written 
NEWSWEEK saying that the views ex- 

ressed in this column Dec. 6 on the 

108,000,000 flour subsidy “were ap- 
parently based on a misunderstanding 
of the facts,” and asks that the “informa- 
tion contained in” his letter be published 
for the benefit of our readers. 

The argument presented by Mr. 
Bowles is divided into two parts. The 
first refers to the flour subsidy itself. 
On this, in answer to our contention 
that the saving to the public from the 
subsidy, instead of being twice its cost 
as claimed, would be only about 1/5 of 
its cost, or 20 cents per person per year, 
Mr. Bowles writes: 

“, . . Mr. Robey overlooks one very 
simple fact. The flour subsidy of 108 mil- 
lion dollars is the total cost of all flour pay- 
ments, and flour is of course used in many 
products other than commercially baked 
bread. As a matter of fact, from 25 to 30 
per cent of all our milled flour is used in 
home-baked bread and pastries. Another 5 
per cent goes into grits, a base for com- 
mercial alcohol. Then of course bakers’ 
products other than bread and prepared 
mixes take additional large quantities of 
flour. 

“Since not over half of all the flour 
milled is used for bakers’ bread, not over 
half of the 108 million dollar flour subsidy, 
or 54 million dollars is properly chargeable 
to commercially baked bread. 

“If the expenditure of 54 million dollars 
avoids the necessity for an increase of 132 
million dollars in the amount that Ameri- 
can families have to pay for their bread, I 
think it’s clear that the subsidy on bread 
is saving more than twice its costs.” 


As to this argument it may be said: 
First, is it the purpose of this $108,- 
000,000 subsidy to keep down the price 
of bread, or to keep down the price of 
grits and cookies? All the news stories 
have been to the effect that the purpose 
is to keep bread from going up a cent 
a loaf. If that is true, then obviously the 
entire $108,000,000, rather than only 
half that amount, must be counted as 
cost, and the figures on saving as given 
here originally are correct. 

Secondly, and more important, the 
real point we were making in our orig- 
inal analysis was that the only reason 
there is any saving from this subsidy is 
“because bread goes up or down at a 
minimum of 1 cent at a time. If it were 
not for that fact there would be no sav- 
ing at all.” Mr. Bowles, it will be noted, 
completely ignores this point. And it is 


A Letter on Subsidies from Price Administrator Bowles 


by RALPH ROBEY 


not surprising that he should, for there 
is no answer to that fact. 

Thirdly, and still more important, this 
$108,000,000 being paid to flour millers 
“will not,” according to Ralph D. Ward, 
chairman of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, “enable continued production 
of bread at present prices.” The bakers 
do not get a penny of. this $108,000,000. 
And the bakers are in a real squeeze. 
There has been no increase in the price 
of bread since July 1941, and in the 
meantime the cost of every single in- 
gredient that goes into bread has gone 
up in price, some of them, notably flour, 
by as much as 40 per cent. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that even with the 
subsidy the price of bread will have 
to be increased. 

Finally, just in case Mr. Bowles wants 
to insist that this is just a flour subsidy 
and has nothing to do with bread, there 
is one more point which needs to be 
made. This is that upwards of one-fifth 
of our present flour production is being 
bought by the government for the Army, 
the Navy, and Lend-Lease. What pos- 
sible sense does it make to have the 
government take money from one pocket 
to subsidize purchases it makes out of 
another pocket? It would be interesting 
to have Mr. Bowles explain wherein 
that saves anyone anything. 


The other part of Mr. Bowles’s 
argument refers to the general question 
of subsidies. On this he says: 

“_.. serious long-range consequences are 
often overlooked because of our failure to 
recognize the close tie-up between wages 
and prices. A clear understanding of that 
relationship is essential to any successful 
program of cost of living control. 

“Through the expenditure of about 
$1,100,000,000 in consumer food subsidies, 
on an annual basis, we have been able to 
hold food prices on a fairly even keel since 
last March, according to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. If the use of these subsidies 
is discontinued, it is estimated that food 
prices will immediately rise about 7 per cent. 

“And that is where the wage problem 
comes in. Today the price line held by the 
OPA and the wage line held by the War 
Labor Board are very delicately balanced. 
It will be hard enough to maintain that 
balance even under the best circumstances, 
and a 7 per cent increase in food prices 
would unquestionably upset it. 

“The War Labor Board has made it 
very clear that as food prices rise, the 
Little Steel formula which is the founda- 
tion of the entire wage-control program 
will have to be abandoned. As wages rise, 


cost of production in many industries will 
also increase. And as production costs in- 
crease, wholesale and retail prices will in- 
crease. 

“Once that spiral gets started, there’s no 
telling how or where it can be stopped.” 
And then Mr. Bowles gives a long-drawn- 
out example to. show that if prices go up 10 
per cent it will cost the American pub- 
lic $17,500,000,000, and concludes: “If 
through the expenditure of about $1,500,- 
000,000 on consumer food subsidies we can 
head off a bill for price and tax increases 
amounting to roughly $17,500,000,000, I 
think that in spite of all the dangers that 
subsidies involve, we have a pretty good 
bargain.” 


On this broad argument of Mr. 
Bowles, which of course involves noth- 
ing new, it perhaps is sufficient to say: 

1—That this column, along with thou- 
sands of other individuals, was em- 
phasizing “the close tie-up between 
wages and prices” for some two years 
while the Administration -was denying 
that there is any necessary connection 
between the two and was maintaining 
that it could control prices without hold- 
ing down wages. 

2—The hourly wage rate in manu- 
facturing has gone up twice as much as 
the cost of living since the outbreak of 
the war—and the weekly take-home 
wage by much more. Still the War 
Labor Board and President Roosevelt 
give ground on wagé-demands, as wit- 
ness the railroad case last week. In view 
of this it is rather naive, to say the 
least, to bring forth the argument that 
the WLB will not be able to hold wages 
if there is a further small increase in 
the cost of living. 

38—What purpose is served by assum- 
ing a 10 per cent increase in the general 
price level and then figuring out what it 
would cost? Such reasoning has nothing 
to do with the argument. It is com- 
parable to one assuming that if he jumps 


_ out of a tenth story window he will be 
-killed, and having arrived at that con- 


clusion, calling up the undertaker to 
order his casket. em 

Finally, we would like to add, that 
we are deeply appreciative that Mr. 
Bowles, in view of the heavy load he 
is carrying, should take the trouble to 
comment at such length upon one of 
these columns. Our regret is that he has 
fallen prey to the same kind of specious 
reasoning which New Dealers always 
use in trying to rationalize further efforts 
to regiment our daily lives. 
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With its 2000 horsepower engine opened up, this 
13 foot propellor exerts a pull estimated at 70 
tons on the Fafnir blade bearings ...a vivid ex- 
ample of power and speed carried frictionlessly 
on ball bearings. 


After the heavy raid of the American 8th Air 
Force on Schweinfurt, center of Germany’s ball 
bearing industry, the official report read in part: 

“These Schweinfurt plants turned out a tre- 
mendous amount of ball bearings for German war 
machines. 


“All high speed moving parts depend upon ball 


bearings to eliminate friction. They must have 


ball bearings to operate war equipment. This 
attack ... amputates a huge part of the Nazi’s 
ability to keep moving machinery in operation.” 

In a mechanized war, friction can be as de- 
structive as enemy bullets. That is why ball bear- 
ings are at the “turning points” of practically 
every piece of fighting equipment. 

Millions of Fafnirs are proving their worth in 
America’s fighting machines and in busy indus- 
trial machines here at home. Their worth will be 
just as steadily proved in the machines and vehi- 
cles of the peaceful world toward which we fight. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Gossip and Dissection of Brahmins 
Blended in Latest Santayana Book 


America, although it cherishes the il- 
lusion of being the home of a tough and 
materialistic race, has had its share of 
philosophers. To the world of thought it 

as given Emerson, Royce, Peirce, James, 
and Dewey, to name only its most po- 
tent. There have been others and there is 
George Santayana. 

Except perhaps for Emerson none has 
lived more consistently, or quietly—as be- 
fits a philosopher—within the realm of 
pure thought than the calm, serene San- 
tayana. For 25 years he lived alone, 
thinking, reading, writing, and walking 
within the close Yankee confines of Har- 
vard Yard. During those years this shy 
Spaniard, whose prose was perhaps the 
most delightful being written in America 
and whose poetry was perhaps the most 
classic, attracted a small but devoted fol- 
lowing. In 1936 he published a “memoir 





of the Blue Nuns of Rome, Santayana 
has managed to get to this country the 
manuscript of what may be his last book 
but which was planned as the first vol- 
ume of his autobiography. Called “Per- 
sons and Places,” it may well become as 
widely read as was “The Last Puritan.” 
It is written in a delightfully informal 
style, in which philosophy is mingled 
with gossip of the persons and places he 
knew in his youth—Boston and Cambridge 
particularly. And, in its way, it is as 
penetrating a study of American society 
as was “The Education of Henry Adams.” 


Boston Espa 
tayana will read “Persons and Places” 
because it reveals with engaging frank- 
ness the never fully understood story of 
his youth. Others will like it because no 
other book dissects the aristocracy of the 


Santayana of Harvard Yard . . . and Santayana as he appeared several years ago 


in the form of a novel,” on which he had 
worked leisurely for ten years. This book, 
“The Last Puritan,” became a best seller 
overnight, frightening the author, as- 
tounding his publishers, and puzzling 
the critics. 

When that phenomenon occurred, 
George Santayana (who had by then re- 
turned to Europe) had written nearly a 
score of books. Among them was his 
greatest: “The Life of Reason: or the 
Phases of Human Progress,” which, in 
felicitous language, gave the essence of 
his philosophy in five volumes and made 
William James “squeal with delight” when 
the first appeared nearly 40 years ago.. 

Now, at 80, from the nursing home 


Boston of the late George Apley or of 
the last Puritan quite so keenly. 

George Santayana’s father was Span- 
ish and his mother, although born in 
Glasgow, was Spanish also. It was 
through the latter, whom he describes 
in this book with unusual candor, that 
his roots were set in the thin Boston soil. 
“My mother,” he writes, “always spoke 
contemptuously of love-making and 
match-making: yet she herself was twice 
married, and not by any simple concat- 
enation of circumstances but in spite 
of serious obstacles. Passion may inspire 
determination in a Romeo and Juliet: in 
my mother I think determination rather 
took passion’s place.” 


1: Devotees of San- 
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She married, first, George Sturgis of 
Boston, scion of one of that city’s mer. 
chant aristocrat families, one of whose 
members was head of Baring Brothers in 
London. When her husband died she 
moved to Boston to spend most of the 
rest of her life in genteel poverty sur. 
rounded by the Sturgis clan. Her seo 
ond marriage was to Don Augustin Ruiz 
de Santayana, with whom she lived only 
briefly in Spain, returning again to Bos. 


‘ton with her brood to spend her days 


silently in a big and ugly house on Bea- 
con Street and, in less secure years, in 
the dreary suburb of Roxbury. 

Born in 18638, George Santayana lived 
in his birthplace, Madrid, until he was 
9 years old. Then his father brought him 
to Boston to live with his mother and the 
three children of her first marriage. (She 
named him George, frankly and firmly, 
after her first husband.) Younger by sev- 
eral years than his stepbrother and two 
stepsisters (the older, a strange, religious 
woman whose portrait is one of the best 
in this fascinating gallery), he lived a 
lonely life. An alien in tongue and 
speech, he was brought up in Boston 
traditions: kindergarten, the ugly Brim- 
mer School, and the Boston Latin School, 
since 1635 the place where all well-bom 
but impoverished Boston boys were pre- 
pared for Harvard. Poetry and drawing 
absorbed most of his time. 


Boston Done Gently: Out of an exact 
and rich memory Santayana brings forth 
pictures of Boston and Bostonians which 
even readers who have never visited that 
seat of both Puritanism and Catholicism 
will. enjoy. Written without regard for 
chronological neatness, the book wanders 
through the 1870s and 1880s, and one 
sees the city as it really was. Not since 
Louis Sullivan’s “An Autobiography of 
an Idea” has anyone distilled the es- 
sence of its architectural grayness quite 
so well. The Brimmer School rattles 
with emptiness, the Latin School is the 
Latin School that Boston knew and still 
knows, with its blackboards whitened with 
the ingrained chalk of almost centuries 
of ferruled learning. Genteel and _indif- 
ferent Harvard, too, as seen gently by 
this gentle philosopher, is shown as it 
really must have been when the pump 
stood in the Yard and young Santayana, 
too impoverished to have a man servant, 
toted his own water to his room. 

Lest those who know and appreciate 
Santayana the philosopher above Santa- 
yana the raconteur be disappointed, he 
slips off at the least provocation into the 
philosophic realm. Here, perhaps, is his 
apologia for his own way of life, which 
has led him from Harvard to London 
and Rome, where he has been happy 
since 1912: “I love Tory England and 
honor conservative Spain, but not with 
any dogmatic or prescriptive passion. If 
any community can become and desires 
to become communistic or democratic or 
anarchical I wish it joy from the bottom 
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of my heart. I have only two qualms in 
this case: whether such ideals are real- 
izable, and whether those who pursue 
them fancy them to be exclusively and 
universally right: an illusion pregnant 
with injustice, oppression, and war.” 
(PERSONS AND PLaceEs. THE BACKGROUND 
or My Lire. By George Santayana. 254 
pages. Scribners. $2.50.) 


Fowler’s Sweet Prince 


It is almost two years since John Barry- 
more died an ugly, struggling death in 
the Presbyterian Hospital of Hollywood. 
In that time much of the ridicule and crit- 
icism which dogged his‘ last wretched 
years has been forgotten. This week most 
of the remaining blotches are erased in a 
consummate biography of the actor writ- 
ten by Gene Fowler. Its title, “Good 
Night, Sweet Prince,” is taken from the 
famous lines spoken at Hamlet’s death 
and is the inscription Lionel Barrymore 
had carved on his brother’s tomb. Besides 
exonerating Barrymore’s memory of all 
but the tranquil luster it deserves, it is 
also one of the most entertaining biogra- 
phies ever written. 

The secret of Fowler’s success is his 
long friendship with the sensitive, witty 
man, which enables him to write as ap- 
propriately as though he had the collab- 
oration of Barrymore himself. 

Fowler was a young reporter on the 
old New York American when he first 
met the man who was to be his friend for 





24 years. He had come to New York from Ge 
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sorship of Damon Runyon, only to fin 
no assurance that tomorrow you himself in the increasingly bad graces of J exper 
will be free from loss by fire, ex- - city ait. et drama age bepu 
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plosion, windstorm vectra of the of the Rockies” (as a kid his underwear, fj ofha 
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“Pride of the Rockies” splashed boldly Wwe 
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m was that Fowler chewed tobacco while [J good 
Sound and adequate snsurance writing poems. “It shows you just don’t jj men’ 
protection will not prevent loss, give a damn,” McMahon said. “I used to 9 € La 
but it will eliminate th be that way.” So it was the drama editor Jj and | 
Ce ee a i oe who sent Gene Fowler forth to interview Jj man 
sibility of financial disaster. John Barrymore, who was then playing #jstem 
in “Redemption.” - 0 
9, or i 
pon t connt.on ugk. isk a Con- Gene Phus John: That interview is a [§to br 
tinental agent or broker to check classic and the credit goes to both Fow- fj More 
. . ler’s writing and Barrymore’s astounding JJ ™ere 
titanate natn Insure through an remarks, for each is a perfect complement j € W 
Ametion Fore Agent to the other. It involves the proprietress Jj Vous 
of a ramshackle boardinghouse, a misty law 


little man called the Baron who was mak- 
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more 
ing gin in his bathtub, and the antics of {bari 
a pug dog, Jim, when he gobbled down fj (Go 
a pan full of chili. Fow! 

The rest of Fowler’s story lives up to 
the brilliant beginning. He is faithful 
about recording chronologically the facts 
of his friend’s life; the distinguished his- 
tories of the Drew and Barrymore fami- 
lies; the character of the Barrymore chil- Hin 4 
dren’s grandmother, Louisa Drew, who light 
was on the stage 72 years; John’s early Bishor 
childhood in Philadelphia with Ethel and JJ. 
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Lionel; his success as an actor; his four 
marriages; his stay in Hollywood, and 
fnally, his spiritual, physical, and finan- 
cial disintegration. But the tang of the 
pook lies in his appreciative retelling of 
actual conversations and escapades: 
@ The scene in the Brown Derby restau- 
rant: Fowler was lunching with MacAr- 
thur, Hecht, and other friends “when an 
alarum sounded from without.” “Mr. Bar- 
ore was entering, upstage center, 
with the slightly informative but rather 
loud announcement: ‘I am on my way 
to a fencing lesson!’ The . . . noble tour- 
ists reacted variously to Mr. Barrymore’s 
next remarks, which had to do with 
thieves and charlatans. He gave it as his 


International 


Gene Fowler: It seemed as though 
John Barrymore collaborated 


expert opinion that Hollywood was well 
populated by both groups. 
(“He now gave his attention to a lady 
of haughty curiosity who sat . . . studying 
the actor through rimless eyeglasses. He 
bowed over her menu with a courtly man- 
ner and asked, ‘Madam, would you be 
good enough to direct me to the gentle- 
men’s room?” ” 
@ Later: When he had joined the author 
and was telling raucous stories a young 
man came to the table and announced 
stemly: “Mr. Barrymore, my wife and I 
are on our honeymoon, and .. .” The ac- 
tor interrupted him, “What a droll place 
to bring a bride! Haven’t you something 
more exhilarating on your agenda than 
mere gourmandizing?” 
€ When the rest of the diners left in ob- 
vious indignation and it was apparent the 
law would make its appearance, Barry- 
more was delighted: “Excellent! We will 
icade the doors and resist the police.” 
(Goon Nicut, SWEET Prince. By Gene 
Fowler. 477 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


When Irish Eyes Are Smarting 


One difficulty with E. Amot Robert- 
sons new novel, “The Signpost,” is. the 
Irish. They infest every page. They live 
in the shadows, the ka and the sun- 
light. They roam the fields of Eire, the 
shoreline, the hills, and the village streets 
@ willfully as the wild snapdragon: 





@Q. Beet juice helps give apple pie a la mode 
its taste appeal. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. A lot of America’s sweetening 
now comes from sugar beets. Northwest 
growers last year shipped nearly a mil- 
lion tons via Northern Pacific Railway. 





Q. Famed elephant “Jumbo”? weighed as 
much as a modern locomotive. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Giant Mallet locomotives, 87 
times as heavy as Barnum’s mammoth 
elephant, now speed vital materials over 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Q@. Paper on which newspapers are printed is 
made from imported rags. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Newsprint is made from 
wood pulp. More than enough is shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific Railway to 
wrap a 5-foot strip around the world. 








@. Grand Coulee Dam power could boil 48 
billion eggs a day. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Power from Coulee, Bonneville 
and other dams served by Northern 
Pacific is building a vast new industrial 
empire in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Q@. There’s a parade every day along one 
Northwest ‘Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. A parade of war supplies mov- 
ing over Northern Pacific, called ““Main 
Street of the Northwest” because it links 
more of the Northwest’s populous centers, 
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which grew on the bridge at Kildooley, 
They have all of the virtues and all the 
vices of the Irish. In moments of stress 
or acute melancholy, they are even moved, 
peasants though they are, to frame sen- 
tences of a Victorian rotundity which 
would have startled Thackeray and even 
more have fretted the soul of every Irish 
writer from William Carleton through 
George Moore, J. M. Synge, Sean 
O’Casey, Joyce, and O’Flaherty to Dan 
Corkery. 

Against a background which might 
have been painted by Jack Yeats, or, 
better still, set down in imperishable 
paint by Rockwell Kent, she has turned 
in a completely synthetic piece of fiction 
about a neurotic RAF bomber pilot and 
his chance mistress, a French lady, hap- 
pily educated in England, whom he hap- 
pened to pick up on the Irish packet be- 
tween Liverpool and Belfast in that un- 
believably ey period, now so re- 
mote, after the first few days of the 
Luftwaffe’s attempt to smash Britain in- 
to submission. 

Preoccupation with og, outside of 
himself, chiefly with the lady, quietly 
destroys the specter of fear in the soul 
of the pilot. Long before his leave is up, 
his own problem and the lady’s are im- 
plausibly solved. 

The sad part of the whole business is 
that Miss Roberston has a good story. 
She happens to tell it badly. (THE Sicn- 
post. By E. Arnot Robertson. 240 pages. 
Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Mystery Week 


Had the officers of the William Mor- 
row publishing firm consulted the Direc- 
tory of Directors, they might have spared 
themselves some embarrassment. Accept- 
ing “You Only Hang Once,” they offered 
its to-them unknown author an advance 
on his royalties if he were short of money. 
But H. W. Roden decided that he could 
get along as he had been doing—as presi- 

ent of the Clapp Baby Food Co., board 
chairman of the G. Washington Coffee 
Refining Co., and member of half a doz- 
en other directorates. 

Tex Roden wrote his first thriller be- 
cause not enough tough ones were being 
produced for him to read—and he likes 
them tough. Tough is a mild word for the 
adventures of John Alden Knight, public- 
relations man, and Sid Ames, private de- 
tective. In the course of their wanderings 
they encountered three corpses, a highly 
unsavory gangster and his hop-headed 
gunsel, a curiously and not too pleasantly 
assorted leading family of what the cham- 
ber of commerce calls their fair city, and 
so many beatings-up and sappings that 
one wonders how they are conscious long 
enough to solve the crime. But they do 
solve it after not one but two good twists 
that should leave the reader thoroughly 
satisfied with a well-written tale with a 
well-turned plot. (You Onty Hanc 
Once. By H. W. Roden. 218 pages. 
Morrow. $2.) 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Speechless Esquire 


Setting himself up on the next to last 
day of the year for the nomination as 
Washington’s No. 1 Anthony Comstock 
of 19438, Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker, crusader for “clean” magazines, 
last week ordered the second-class mail- 
ing privileges of Esquire magazine re- 
voked effective Feb. 28. Instead of 
penalizing the magazine for its original 
alleged sins, “obscenity, lewdness, and 
lasciviousness,” Walker produced this 
new reason: Esquire isn’t “originated and 

ublished for the dissemination of in- 
Satin of a public character or de- 
voted to literature, the sciences, arts, or 
some special industry.” 

Walker’s own panel of Post Office 

judges in a 2-1 opinion had recommended 
that Esquire be deemed morally fit to 
travel second-class—after they had lis- 
tened to 38 witnesses and had thumbed 
through 2,500 pages of testimony (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 8, 1943). Thus the Post- 
master General’s disregard of the board’s 
opinion brought from David Smart, Es- 
quire’s dapper, vitriolic publisher: “This 
leaves me speechless.” But a decision that 
will cost the magazine a prohibitive 
$500,000 more per year in postage and 
might conceivably put it completely out 
of business, did not leave Smart speech- 
less long. He directed Esquire attorneys 
to seek a District of Columbia court 
order to enjoin the Post Office on the 
grounds that Walker’s decision was com- 
pletely “abritrary and capricious. He 
sets up his own judge and jury and then 
overrides it . . .” and he promised that 
Esky would take the case to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary. 
@ Almost in the same breath, the Post 
Office Department barred from the mails 
the December issue of View (circulation, 
5,000), quarterly literary and art publica- 
tion devoted to the esthetic study of 
revolutionary groups in the art world. 
View’s young editor, Charles Henri Ford, 
who also writes blank verse, said in a 
choked voice: “We wonder if it’s the 
reproduction of Picasso’s ‘Le Minotaure’* 
that bothers them. If so, we'll try to con- 
vince the Post Office that it’s art, not 
obscenity, and if necessary inform them 
who Picasso is.” 





















Censorship Straws 


American correspondents in London 
delivered themselves of hundreds of 
words of cabled uneasiness last week. 
The reason: the straws they saw, or 
thought they saw, in the censorship wind, 
now that the invasion was near. 

. “In the reorganizing of American cen- 
sorship here, trends have developed that 
... do not coincide with the interests of 
the War Department or the American 












*A naked man with the horned head of a beast in 
combat with a dragon. 
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public,” wrote James B. Reston, capable 
and studious chief of bureau for The New 
York Times and most vocal of the com- 
plainants. He listed: (1) trend toward 
secrecy about the reasons for censor- 
ship of dispatches or portions thereof; 
(2) a new American censorship general 
who is discussing with the British curbs 
on speculation about the forthcoming in- 
vasion; (3) “invasion” of American cen- 
sor desks by a small army of new officers 
without newspaper or communications ex- 
perience (American military. censors in 
London have been increased from 12 to 
85). Reston was particularly piqued be- 
cause censorship General X wouldn’t let 
his name be used, wouldn’t discuss polit- 
ical warfare arrangements with corre- 
spondents, and “undertook to negotiate 
with the British for a change in the pres- 
ent system of censorship without coordi- 
nating his actions with the [United 
States] Office of Censorship or explain- 
ing his reasons to correspondents.” 

Joseph Evans, NeEwsweex’s chief of 
bureau, filled in the details, in a cabled 
dispatch ragged. with censorship dele- 
tions. Part of it: ; 

“Ever since a few weeks prior to the 
North African operation there has been 
a general ban on any speculation about 
‘the time, place or scope’ of any allied 
operation. Very recently the General 

discussed 


‘(nineteen 


censored ) 
with Admiral Thompson, the chief Brit- 


. ish censor, the question of press specula- 


ape of tine pened fae Pie waged that 
Scope 0} ‘ont. at 
the British ship renew the atten- 
tion of the British press to the ban which 
was allowed to slacken somewhat follow- 
ing the North African campaign. The 


A censor cuts up: New second-front guesses risk the knife 

















Newsweek 


British were agreeable but during the 
discussion a Reuters’s story ‘from an East 
Coast [American] port’ reached here, de- 
scribing the number of troops being sent 
and the probable date of invasion. Natu- 
rally the British pointed out that there was 
no sense in banning all such speculation 
either in the British press or by American 
correspondents here if it were allowed in 
the United States. Whereupon Byron 
Price, Director of the United States Office 
of Censorship, was asked if he were will- 
ing to ban such stories in the United 
States.” 

In Washington, Price called attention 
to already existing provisions in the war 
practices codes prohibiting disclosure of 
military secrets. What further steps would 
be taken remained uncertain; what was 
sure, the correspondents as well as Gen- 
eral X and Price were thinking not only 
of their stories but of the security of 
American and Allied troops as well. As 
Helen Kirkpatrick of The Chicago Daily 
News expressed the view of competent 
Americans and British alike in London: 
“Military security—in other words the 
success or failure of the second-front in- 
vasion—may be seriously endangered un- 
less American censorship is coordinated 
at home and abroad.” 


Killed in Action 
Twenty American and Australian war 
correspondents stood last week on a lone- 
ly New Guinea hilltop. Occasionally they 
"tog up at the friendly planes which 
lew low over their heads, but most of 
the time their eyes were fixed on a flag- 
draped casket. The Protestant chaplain, 
in an effort to be heard above the roar 
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of engines, raised his voice: “This young Vs = 
man... died risking his life . . . to bring 
to the people of his country . . . the story 
of part of this great struggle.” 
For ten years, Brydon Taves, 29 years 
old, American-born and British-bred, had 


tried to be where things were hot. The AY TRAY Ay > dn ~ 
DEES ovimeueicertarerer: 
New York Herald — . sf agg = : 

Rio de Janeiro and New York in the 

°30s. War broke and Taves beelined to , @) oa V I C T 0) R Y 
London to join the British Army, but the 

army wasn’t accepting foreigners. He re- 
joined the UP to work night and day 
through the London blitz. Shortly after- 
ward, the UP moved him to South Af- 
rica, farther than ever from the battle. 
Pearl Harbor took Taves to Australia, 
on the fringe of the fight as United Press 
chief in the Southwest Pacific. But his 
efforts to see action were constantly 
thwarted by UP orders that he stay where 
he was, at General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, to follow the whole strategy 
of the campaign. 

Last week, Taves, with Pendil Raynor 

of The Brisbane Telegraph, Ian Morrison 
of The London Times, and Haydon Len- 
nard of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, boarded a plane bound on a 
combat reconnaissance mission over Cape 
Gloucester, where the Marines were land- 
ing. It was to be Taves’s first trip to the 
front. On the take-off the plane crashed. 
Raynor was killed. Morrison and Len- 
nard suffered slight injuries. Taves, badly 
burned and with a fractured skull, died 
a day later. 
@ Taves’s death brought the tally of 
United States correspondents who have 
lost their lives in this war to 15. Missing: 
3. Alive but wounded: 70. 


The AP Requests 


The Associated Press asked a Federal 
court in New York this week to limit its 
final antitrust judgment against the news 
agency strictly to the letter of its October 
decision—that AP admission rules illegal- 
ly restricted the admission of new mem- 
bers which might compete in the same 
field (morning, evening, or Sunday) with 
existing AP newspapers. In effect, the 
AP agreed to these points in the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s proposed judgment 
(NEWSWEEK, Nov. 22, 1943). 
@ No AP member shall have any say on MILITARY AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
the admission of a prospective direct BY 
competitor. (Example: The Chicago Tri- 
bune would be forbidden any direct say 
in passing on the application of The 
Chicago Sun, instigator of the suit. ) 


€ AP by-laws shall pledge that an appli- 


cant’s ability to compete directly with oe N 
any member shall not be a factor in pass- i INTERNATIONA’ 
ing on such an application. 
Beyond this, the AP’s fraternal spirit 
did not extend. It asked that the final de- 
cree include a guarantee that it might 
adopt other membership restrictions with- 
in the letter of the decision. 






















Both sides have 60 days to appeal the 
final judgment. 
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ART 
Maryland Resurrection 


The Resurrection had come 
to a little village before. The 





cer (Nrwsweexk, Dec. 6) 
painted it as faking piace in 
the graveyard of his native 
Cookham —and the canvas 
hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
London. Now. the Resurrec- 
tion had come to the sleepy 
——— hea Pi on. 
urg, Md. (population : 
and the sural which _por- 
trayed it was there to stay— 
on the chancel wall of the 
white brick St. Paul’s Luther- 
an Church. 

The mural was the idea 
and the gift, in memory of 
his mother, of a middle-aged 
Leitersburg lawyer named 
Marshall F. Ziegler. The art- 
ist, the Austrian-born Walter 
Tony Carnelli of Washington, § 
D.C., was recommended to — 
Ziegler by John Richard 








Craft, director of the Wash- The Resurrection in Leitersburg: Simple yet inspiring 


ington County Museum of 
Fine Arts in nearby Hagerstown, where 
Carnelli once taught. 

Ziegler’s only requests to Carnelli, who 
had painted post office murals but never 
before anything religious, were that he 
place an angel on either side of the head 
of Christ, and that he include the words 
“I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
The words suggested -to Carnelli the 
Second Coming and, since he believed 
that if Christ did come he would appear 
any place to anyone, even in Leiters nur g 
that was the way-he painted the mural. 
Two farmers and two countrywomen are 
at the feet of the benign white-robed 
Christ, and the Cumberland Valley 
stretches toward the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge in the background. The design is 
simple and strong, painted in vibrant 
seat colors: soft Venetian red, warm 
green, and golden brown. The -effect is 
both dignified and inspiring. 


Peaches and Plaster: Carnelli, who is 
88, began the mural last June. He lived 
with a Leitersburg family, went swim- 
ming with the children in the swimming 
hole, helped harvest peaches, and made a 
big hit with everyone. But chiefly he 
worked hard on his mural, often as long 
as eighteen hours a day. Using the Renais- 
sance fresco technique of painting on wet 
plaster, he tore out the old plaster himself 
and mixed the new out on the sidewalk. 
He once sprained his wrist throwing 

laster on the wall, a job which must be 
one with great force to eliminate air 
bubbles. 

The work went on behind locked doors, 
with Ziegler and Craft the only witnesses. 
Sunday services were held in the adjoin- 
ing Sunday school. On the day of the 


anythin 


November unveiling, with interest height- 
ened by the secrecy, 400 people crowded 
into the bare wooden pews and three 
ministers conducted formal services. At 


the moment the blue cloth was drawn 


aside, the officiating minister stumbled 
over several words, caught himself and 
continued with tears in his eyes. The 
Rev. I. D. Worman, pastor of the church, 
said later that the gift of the mural 
“pleased and flattered every member of 
the congregation.” Ziegler, the donor, was 
even more vehement: “I want to say right 
here and now that anybody who says 
but what that is a. beautiful 
piece of work ought to have his mouth 


slapped.” 
Fleeing the Wrath to Come 


Latest moves in a European chess 

game played with art in place of pawns: 
@ A Stockholm art expert, home from 
Paris, reported that Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels had “paid” $90,000 for an El 
Greco, while Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Géring was buying as many Picassos as 
he could lay his fat hands on. For the 
delectation of the latter, many spurious 
Picassos had seers on the market. 
Goring ordered the arrest of one man for 
selling him a fake, but the dealer fled to 
Spain in time. And—according to the ex- 
pert—the Germans were shipping their 
art to Switzerland for safekeeping. 
@ A Nazi art historian reported the Ger- 
man Army’s special division for “art pro- 
tection” had moved the Mona Lisa and 
other famous art treasures from Paris 
to a chateau in Central France for safe- 
keeping in case of invasion—not to Berlin 
as reported earlier. 
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~ SPORTS 
No. 1 Amateur 


In a 2-mile race at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, five years ago, a 
bespectacled country boy from Nebraska 
tried valiantly to keep up with Don Lash 
of Indiana and Greg Rice of Notre Dame. 
But the newcomer, hitherto an outdoor 
runner, choked on the Garden tobacco 
smoke. Rice lapped him. Lash made his 
bid to catch Rice. The staggering Nebras- 
kan bumped Lash and ruined his chance. 
The crowd yelled: “Throw the bum out.” 

That was the humiliating big-time de- 
but of Gilbert H. Dodds. But he never 
quit. A theological student (First Breth- 
ren) intent on beating human runners 
as well as Satan, Dodds had come up the 
hard way. He was a correspondence- 
school product and a believer in faith. 

Last week the persevering fundamen- 
talist was rewarded; he won the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union’s James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy, No. 1 award in ama- 
teur athletics. The fourteenth annual poll 
of 600 sports leaders voted Galloping 
Gil the one “who by his performance, 
example, and influence as an amateur 
and a man, has done the most during 


1943 to advance the cause of sportsman- 
ship.” 





Mail-Order Runner: Legend has it 
that Dodds, when 13, tossed a pebble at 
a car near his hometown, Falls City, 
Neb. The driver chased the lad down 


the road. The boy lost and the driver, ~ 


Lloyd Hahn, Olympic miler and one- 
time holder of five world records, admin- 
istered a swift kick. Thus began a life- 
long friendship. 

When young Dodds, Kansas-born son 

a roving Midwestern minister, went 
to Ashland College, Ohio, he was the 
school’s entire track team. Hahn sent 
him instructions by mail, and Dodds 
trained to the letter. The correspondence 
system achieved its first major triumph in 
1940, when Dodds won the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association 4-mile run 
across country. 

After graduation, Dodds was persuad- 
ed by Hahn to acquire more formal rac- 
ing education from Jack Ryder, Hahn’s 
ex-coach who trains the Boston College 
and Boston AA teams. Dodds entered 
the Gordon Seminary in Boston two years 
ago, and began racing under Ryder at 
from 1 to 3 miles. In a few months, the 
perambulating parson upset Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell in his frst national mile attempt, 
the indoor National AAU event, and 
— on to be the outstanding miler of 


A modest winner and gracious loser, 
Dodds had occasion to be more gracious 
than usual last summer. He acted as 
Gunder Hagg’s mechanical rabbit in 


eight races. He didn’t win once, but he, - 


did run the fastest mile of his career, 
4:06.1. His willingness to meet the swift 
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for LIFE f 


You CAN HEAR drinks mixed with 
Canada Dry Water singing with liveli- 
ness ... liveliness that lasts right down 
to the very last sip. ‘ 

Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONA- 
TION”* produces millions of tinier bub- 
bles ... lively little zest-makers that 
continue to bubble and sparkle in spite 
of melting ice. 


What’s more, Canada Dry’s special { Sparkling } 


formula potas up the oe nh any _ “ee - 
Mak mis : : d 
Dry Water. Try it cent t time!” Kes CAN DA pry 
P. S. If you prefer mixers with fuller |~ ‘WATER 


flavor, there’s nothing as good as Canada PIN-PoINT CARBONATION 
Dry, “the Champagne of Ginger Ales.” |\ atten ony Rseknee wacomatetns 
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KPIN-POINT CARBONATION=the famous Canada Dry 
Inethod of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
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WHAT PLASTICS will have 
the dielectric qualities 
we’ll need tomorrow? 


In applying the achievements of electronics 
and radio to plans for postwar products, 


many a designer will specify INSUROK. ° 


The dielectric characteristics of Molded or 
Laminated INSUROK, combined with its 
strength, moisture resistance and light 
weight, enable it to meet a wide variety of 
electrical applications. 


There are many grades and types of 
INSUROK, one or more of which will meet 
practically every electrical, chemical and 
mechanical requirement. Richardson Plas- 
ticians are experienced in working with 
engineers in the development of parts and 
products to meet exacting electrical and 
mechanical specifications. They will be glad 
to work with you in determining which 
grade of INSUROK can best solve your 
present and postwar problems. 


The new non-technical booklet “Facts 
About Plastics” contains information 


that should be at the finger tips of any- 
one considering plastics for postwar 
products. Write for your copy on your 
company letterhead today to Dept. A, 
Melrose Park, Ill. 








Molded and Laminated INSUROK are being 
widely used in equipment for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force—“Tomorrow” INSUROK will 
provide additional advantages in the produc- 
tion and use of many other types of products. 
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The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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Swede at any distance contributed con- 
siderably to the success of Hagg’s tour, 
which netted more than $135,000 for the 
Army Air Forces Aid Society. 


A Christian Competitor: America’s 
outstanding amateur is 26, stands 5 feet 
9, and when racing wears his spectacles 
taped to his head. He has been married 
six years. A prohibitionist, he drinks not, 
and neither does he smoke. He declines 
track appearances on the Sabbath. 

Before he moved to Boston, Dodds 
went to bed at 9:30 p.m. Big-city life has 
changed him: he now retires at 10. Be- 
fore a meet last year, Dodds knelt silently 
in prayer. When he won, he told startled 


Associated Press 


Glory roadwork: Galloping Gil Dodds 


sports writers: “Don’t get the idea that I 
won this race on my own. The Lord 
helped me.” 

Currently, the parson of the cinder- 
paths is appearing in New England pul- 
pits. His sermons: “It takes a man to be 
a Christian,” and “It is the easiest thing 


in the world to be an athlete and still be’ 


a Christian.” He believes that “nothing is 
impossible with God—not even the much- 
debated four-minute mile.” 

Although anyone who has seen him run 
will disagree (he is a “killer” who sprints 
all the way to wither the finishing snap 
in opponents’ legs), he says that in racing, 
as in life, he adheres to the rules in 
Hebrews 12:1-2: “Let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.” 


Boxing Record 


The 20th Century Sporting Club (Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs) canceled last week’s 
Madison Square Garden fight card, fea- 
turing Jake Lammotta vs. Coast Guards- 
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man George Kochan, just a few hours be- 
fore ringtime. Reason: The transfer of 
Kochan to another naval base. With his 
final 1943 show called off, Mike Jacobs 
(the 20th Century Sporting Club) re- 
viewed his activities of the year—21 
nights of boxing attracted 322,021 fans 
who paid $1,136,228, averaging an all- 
time Garden high for receipts and atten- 
dance. 


A Cupboardful of Bowls 


The New Year’s Day ritual of the 
bowls is an old American custom. Early in 
the day the wassail bowl (and its head- 
aches) reigns. Later come the football 
bowls, and their pigskin vittles. Last 
week’s bill of fare in the post-season cup- 
board: 


Rose (at Pasadena): Southern Cali- 
fornia 29, Washington 0. Outweighed 10 
pounds a man, the Trojans upset the 
Huskies with an aerial attack of four 
touchdowns—Jim .Hardy to George Cal- 
lanan (2), Hardy to Gordon Gray, and 
Ainslie Bell to Gray. 


Sugar (at New Orleans): Georgia 
Toch 20, Tulsa 18. Jimmy Ford, 145- 
pound Tulsa Hurricane, scored on the 
longest run in Sugar Bowl history—76 
yards—but the Rambling Wreck was stur- 
dier on the ground and surer in the toe. 
There were three touchdowns apiece, but 
Tech Tailback Eddie Prokop kicked two 


conversions. 


Orange (at Miami): Louisiana State 
19, Texas A. & M. 14. Earlier in the 
season, the Aggies won 28-13. This time 
Tiger Halfback Steve Van Buren ran 

iid to score twice and set up another 
tally. 

Cotton (at Dallas) and Shrine (at San 
Francisco): rain played the major role in 
the two ties of the day: Texas 7, Ran- 
dolph Field 7; East 18, West 18. 


Sun (at El Paso): Southwestern Texas 
7, New Mexico 0. The Pirates took the 
Lobos on a final-quarter touchdown pass 
from Fullback R. L. Cooper to R. W. 
MacGruder. 


Oil (at Houston): Southwestern Lou- 
isiana Institute, sparked by Alvin Dark, 
handed Arkansas A. & M. a 24-7 defeat. 


Vulcan (at Birmingham) and Flower 
(at Jacksonville): The two Negro bowls. 
The Tigers of Tuskegee Institute vulcan- 
ized the Clark College Panthers 12-7, and 
Allen University scored 33 petals to Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Teachers’ none. 


Arab (at Oran, Algeria): Zeke Bonura, 
former big-league baseball player, pro- 
moted a North African football double- 
header for interested G.I,’s, generals, ad- 
mirals, Wacs, and sailors, and puzzled 
Arabs and French officials. The. Casa- 
blanca Ordnance Rab Chasers won the 
North African League championship 7-6 
from the Oran Termites, and Army 
downed Navy 10-7 in the touch-footbail 
Arab Bowl. =~ 
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@ Thousands of Republic Conveyor 
Belts plod on night and day to new 
tonnage ‘records, constantly taking 
cruel punishment from falling rocks, 
ores, steel mill slag or lumber slabs. 
Modern production records in many 
industries are made possible by this 
efficient method of'materials handling 
and by the dependability of Republic 
Rubber belts. 

These conveyor belts are individually 
engineered for the job, and are built 
to absorb shocks and heavy loads on 
long or short hauls. Your Republic 
Distributor is carefully chosen and 
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The Light That 
Must Not Fail 


Exit lights must not fail. Yet often 
main circuits are burned out plunging 
fire crazed people into frenzied groping 
for the way out. 

That’s why in every modern public 
building exit signs Should be indepen- 
dently served by stand-by batteries. 

Many have installed Gould Batteries 
because they can be relied upon at any 
time. Gould has been serving American 
industry for almost half a century where 
unfailing power is required. 


Winter puts an added load on car 
batteries, which is aggravated by inade- 
quate charging due to rationed driving. 
Many motorists prefer Gould engineered 
batteries for these extra loads. Next time 
you buy, get a Gould—made by a division 
of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
replacement batteries. Gould Storage 
Battery Corporation, Depew, New Yor 





For longest life get 
a Gould Kathanode, 
the original spun 
glass battery, first 
introduced by 
Gould for American 
industry and auto- 
mobiles. ‘ 


Vv ¥Y 
GOULD BATTERIES 
have earned their 
Service Stripes in 


The Army s The Navy s The 
Air Corps s Railroad car 
lighting and air conditioning 
¥ Railroad signaling + Mine 
locomotives ¥ Industrial .- 
truck propulsion = Public 
utility standby and con- 
trol operations s .Tele- 
phone service. 


For excellence in storage 
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RELIGION 


Reorienting the Supermen 


Of the estimated 6,000,000 fighting 
men behind barbed wire all over the 
world, the herrenvolk who eat United 
States Army rations had in some ways the 
saddest lot of all. Catapulted into a 
strange new world where the slaves rule 
and the masters wear huge white PW 
letters on their backs, many of the Ger- 
mans simply could not grasp the fact that 
the Fiihrer had let them down. 

Hence the Lutheran churches — of 
America, best fitted by religion and na- 
tional origin to reorient the fallen super- 
men* were busy last week with a pro- 
gram of talking to the German prisoner 
in his own language. The 30 to 40 Lu- 
theran Army chaplains assigned to the 
prison camps first reported the needs of 
their prisoner co-religionists to the home 
churches. In rave cooperation, both the 
Missouri Synod and the National Luther- 
an Council responded by getting together 
on a Lutheran Commission for Prisoners 
of war. This is what they had done: 

« The first thing the Nazis asked for was 
a Lutheran hymnal published in Ger- 
many in 1937—no German-language 
American version would do. From one 
copy of the book unearthed in St. Louis, 
a 96-page pocket-sized abbreviation of 
the cumbersome 700-page original was 
being distributed in the camps. The com- 
mission believed it would take hundreds 
of thousands to meet the demand. 

@ In response to an appeal through the 








®About 45 per cent of the German nation is of 
the Lutheran faith. 





— —————— 


Luthcran press, German-language text- 
books, classics, and theological books 
were piling up in warehouses at New 
York and St. Louis. The books had to be 
free of pencil or pen marks, nonpolitical, 
and without reference to Fascism, Naz- 
ism, or events after 1930. 

@ The Pennsylvania German-language 
press and 45 radio stations were trying to 
locate Mrs. Paul D. Mercato for her broth- 
er who was interned at Opelika, Ala., 
and the Lutherans were getting ready 
to handle many more such personal re- 
quests. 

@ Recordings o: classical music, partic- 
ularly those of German composers, were 
being collected and sent to camps. 

@ Civilian German-speaking Lutheran 
pastors are sometimes invited into camps 
to hold services, although in Germany 
local clergymen aren’t allowed regular 
access to American prisoners of war. The 
Nazi government is within the law, since 
the Geneva Convention specifically pro- 
vides that only government-authorized 
welfare agencies like the YMCA and the 
Red Cross have a right to work in camps. 
Although the Germans will probably not 
do likewise, the commission hopes to get 
a War Department authorization to ad- 
mit Lutheran ministers to camps in the 
United States. 

It was too early to tell whether Lu- 
theran fellowship might result in a gen- 
eral change of heart in the camps, but 
not all the German prisoners were incur- 
ably addicted to Hitler: One Lutheran 
pastor invited to give communion to a 
handful of prisoners found he had to give 
two services—one for the Nazis and one 
for the anti-Nazis in the group. 


Captured Herrenvolk at sea: The Lutherans may make them into Christians 
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RADIO 
An Affair of State i 


The State Department, least talkative - 


of all government departments, makes its 
radio debut in a series of four Saturday 
broadcasts (7-7:80 ag EWT) begin- 
ning Jan. 8 over NBC network. 
Though the State Department is, cus- 
tomarily reticent, even when critics carp, 
its willingness to appear on a radio show 
was due partly to the cajoling of NBC 
and partly to the belief of certain State 
Department officials that it was high time 
the people learned something about the 
mechani¢s of foreign peice. 
Script format for The Department of 
State Speaks is simple: (1) short drama- 
tization; (2) prepared addresses by offi- 
cers of the department on topics such as 
outstanding a yen mors in foreign af- 
fairs, structural and administrative work-. 
ings of the department, postwar projects, 
and the part Congress plays in foreign 
relations; (8) round-table discussion 
guided by NBC commentator Richard 
Harkness. 4s 
@ In a lighter vein, NBC and the British 
Broadcasting Corp. inaugurated Jan. 1 
(12:30-1 p.m. EWT) Atlantic Spotlight, 
latest in the potpourri of British-Ameri- 
can exchange programs. This one was 
designed to show radio listeners on both 
sides of the ocean what the other half 
considers characteristic entertainment. 


The Hummerts’ Super Soaps 


There is hardly a weekday hour be-, | 


tween 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. when at least 
pne of Frank and Anne Hummert’s pro- 
grams isn’t on a national network. Of the 
67 shows they now produce in an average 
week, the most by far are fifteen-minute 
soap operas (twelve a day, five days a 
week) with titles like Backstage Wife, 
Second Husband, Just Plain Bill, etc. The 
others are half-hour shows, two dramatic 
and five musical. All in all, Hummert pro- 
grams fill some $8,000,000 worth of air 
time a year, or about 8 per cent of all the 
network time sold. 

Frank Hummert, a 51-year-old former 
St. Louis newspaperman, switched to ra- 
dio in 1927 as copy chief for the Blackett 
& Sample advertising agency in Chicago. 
His wife, then Anne enhurst, came in 
as his assistant three years later. Between 
them they worked out their first two day- 
time serials, Betty and Bob (now extinct) 
and Just Plain Bill (now in its eleventh 
year and seventeenth in popularity among 
daytime programs). By 1935, when they 
married, Blackett & Sample had become 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, and Frank 
and Anne were knocking down close to 
$150,000 a year. 

This New Year’s Day Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert split up. The advertising end 

ame two separate agencies, and the 
Hummerts became the independent pro- 
duction firm of Hummert Radio Produc- 
tions, Inc. Actually, the Hummert part of 
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POWER TO WIN 


Here is a Continental Powered industrial Truck, quickly 
loading a Continental Aircraft Engine into a huge transport. 


Continental activities are many and varied. You'll find Red 
Seal Engines powering planes, tanks, landing boats, 
amphibian command cars, picket boats, farm tractors, trucks, 
buses, concrete. spreaders, snow plows, and more than 60 
additional applications. 


Whatever their assignment, on land, sea or in the air, 
Continental Red Seal Engines of all types are building 
@ tremendous heritage that will profoundly infivence 
America’s Power to Win in the world’s post-war markets. 


Your Dollars Are Power, too ... . Buy War Bonds 


fontinental Motors Lorporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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just out of seeing his 
familiar American label” | 


These are words of a 
high-ranking officer who 
made an extensive tour of 
the fighting fronts. 


Yes, the familiar labels on the cigarettes, candy, 
chewing gum and other comforts at his PX carry 
him back to the cherished scenes and friendly 
faces he’s missed for many months .. . It’s like 
meeting old friends thousands of milesfrom home! 

The package goods manufacturers and their 
material suppliers are doing a splendid job in 
keeping up a steady flow of these “old friends” 
for the service men—as well as their folks back 
home. We who supply them with the wrapping 
machines needed for high-speed production, are 
in a position to know what difficulties they have 
had to overcome. 

And though we are chiefly engaged in building 
equipment for the armed forces, we are bending 
every effort to meet the needs of package goods 
manufacturers . . . If you require a machine for 
wrapping war or essential civilian supplies, éall 
on us, We'll either build you a new machine or 
help you obtain a used one through oar Wrap- 
ping Machine Procurement Service. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
Chicago Cleveland 


New York 


Los Angeles Toronto 


Just a few of the many 


products wrapped on our machines. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Sometimes even the Hummerts pee 


the organization remains virtually un- 
changed. It is generally referred to in the 
trade as a “soap opera mill,” and has been 
compared to an automobile assembly line. 
It is just about as efficient. 


Birth of a Bubble: The beginning of 
the assembly line is the Hummerts them- 
selves. Working either in their offices on 
Park Avenue in New York or in their 
home in Greenwich, Conn., they dream 
up and dictate to stenographers a “story 
line” for each of their dramatic shows, 
defining the plot and suggesting dialogue 
and characterization. The story line for a 
recent half-hour episode for Mr. Keen, 
for instance, read in parts: 

“Scene One opens with the nice old 


lady, sweet, dear, and lovable . . . coming: 


to.see Mr. Keen and telling him that her 
husband had disappeared . . . Mr. Keen 
asks if her husband had any enemies or 
any reasons for disappearing. She says 
no. He asks if she thinks... a might be 
dead—as she said he wasn’t feeling well. 
She says that she feels that he’s alive and 
Mr. Keen can find him . . . In Scene Two 
we show the little old lady and her ac- 
complice. This reveals to the audience 
that the little old lady and her accom- 
plice had done away with the hus- 
band .. .” 

.This goes to a subsidiary Hummert 
organization called Air Features, Inc., 
where a staff of twelve extremely anony- 
mous writers (eight women and four 
men, paid $125 to $200 a week per soap 
piney and four script editors grind out 
the actual dialogue. After a final check 
by the Hummerts it goes back to Air Fea- 
tures for casting and production. 


Slipping on the Soap: The Hummerts 
have found there are three major prob- 
lems inherent in soap-opera writing. 
One is to find names for the hundreds of 


characters who people the Ever-Ever.. 
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...couldn’t keep a story from ending 


Land of suds and plugs. “My system,” 
Frank Hummert says, “is just to go out 
and copy names from the shop signs.” 
The second struggle is to keep the dia- 
logue fresh. A soap-opera dialogue writer, 
pushing up half a million words or more 
a year about. somebody’s Second Hus- 
band, is apt to slip from the groove into 
arut. One unmistakable sign is ‘a scene 
ending in the line “I know what I'll do— 
Ill get a divorce!” When that happens— 
or preferably a little before—the writer is 
shifted to a new story—or fired. “We had 
one writer,” Anne Hummert reminisces 
dreamily, “who lasted for seven years.” 


Perpetual Emotion: The third and 
probably the trickiest job of all is to keep 
, ithe endless stories from ending. It has 
| happened in the past. For example, the 
early Hummert serial, Betty and Bob, de- 
pended for plot on an unsteady, jealous 
relationship between the name charac- 
ters. The story reached a climax when 
they had a baby, but it ended because 
listeners would no longer accept the old 
ongee in a married couple with a 
child. 


Blue Chips 


More than 25 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing stock of the American Broadcasting 
System, Inc. (the Blue Network), 
changed hands last week. Edward J. 
Noble, who bought the Blue from RCA 
last summer (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 9, 1943), 
announced on Dec. 28 that 12% per cent 
of the shares had been sold to Time, Inc., 
publishers of Time, Life, Fortune and 
Architectural Forum magazines, and an- 
other 12% per cent to Chester LaRoche, 
former president of the Young & Rubicam 
advertising agency and now head of the 
War Advertising Council. Smaller por- 
tions of stock were bought by Mark 
Woods, president of the Blue, and Edgar 

obak, its executive vice president. 


Jerry’s number comes up 
on a stainiess steel chute 


A Messerschmitt has been hovering 
upstairs. Thought he had a chance 
to surprise this American bomber. 
But his number is up . . . as the gun- 
ner gets him in his sights. 

To keep the feed line from jam- 
ming, a flexible chute of Armco Stain- 
less Steel guides the streaking belt of 
bullets from ammunition boxes to the 
firing chamber. 

This versatile metal is so strong 
that the flexible links of the chute 
work smoothly through the toughest 
battles. It resists the abrasion of the 
clattering bullets and the corrosive 
bite of sea or jungle air. 

Some day Armco Stainless will 
again serve you in household appli- 
ances and industrial equipment. 
Meanwhile the War Bonds you buy 


will help back our Armed Forces 
with every kind of war material to 
shatter the enemy on land and sea 
and blast him out of the skies. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
11 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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MOVIES 
Saga of a Pigboat 


Even moviegoers who 
have developed a severe 
allergy for service pic- 
tures should find “Des- 
tination Tokyo,” the 
saga of the U.S.S. Cop- 
ge a submarine, 

igh among the supe- 
rior films of the war. 
Certainly, in technical 
exposition and_ sheer, 
harrowing melodrama, 
the Warner Brothers’ 
newest tribute to the 
armed forces rates very 
near the top of the list. 

Cruising out of San Francisco Harbor 
under sealed orders on the day before 
Christmas, 1942, this hardy pigboat picks 
up a meteorologist by appointment off the 
Aleutians, then solves the bristling de- 
fenses of Tokyo Bay to land him and his 
equipment on a deserted coast outside the 
Japanese capital. It turns out that the 
meteorologist’s reports, short-waved to 
the aircraft carrier Hornet, were necessary 
to set the scene for Jimmy Doolittle’s visit 
to Tokyo. 

What with the film running 2 hours 
and 15 minutes, just everything that could 
and does happen to an American sub- 
marine—short of an unhappy ending— 
occurs aboard the Copperfin. Off the 
Aleutians the sub is bombed by a roving 
Jap plane. When an unexploded bomb 
wedges in the aft deck, the slimmest 
member of the crew volunteers for the 
job of removing the detonator cap. Furth- 
er, while the pigboat is marking time at 
the bottom of the bay, an inexperienced 
pharmacist’s mate is called on to perform 
an appendecitis operation with a few 
makeshift instruments, a book of instruc- 
tions, and a vast amount of gumption. As 
if that weren’t enough, the Copperfin, 
after having watched Doolittle’s fliers 
pay their respects to Tojo, sinks an air- 





_ eraft carrier, and almost is obliterated 


by a pack of vengeful destroyers. 

But “Destination Tokyo” isn’t all bombs. 
and shivers. In between actions the direc- 
tor, Delmer ‘Daves, takes time out for an 
informative primer (under United States 
Navy supervision) on the United States 
ubmarine’s technique. As the Copperfin’s 
captain, Cary Grant gives one of the 
soundest performances of his career; and 
John Garfield, William Prince, Dane 
Clark, and the rest of the all-male cast are 
always credible either as ordinary human 


’ beings or extraordinary heroes. 


Fliers Heaven 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's “A Guy, 
Named Joe” owes a lot (though not 
enough) to a guy named Mr. Jordan, 
who made the celebrated error of turn- 
ing Robert Montgomery into a ghost con- 








Practically everything happened to Grant’s pigboat 


siderably before his time. As fantasy, the 
new film doesn’t come close to achieving 
the astral abracadabra of “Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan.” As a war film, it combines 
excellent intentions and superb aerial 
combat shots with too much talk and an 
overcharge of sentiment. Call it a prom- 
ising try that misses the boat but won't 
miss the box-office bull’s-eye. 

The guy named Joe is really an Amer- 
ican Air Force flier named Pete—and in 
playing the role with his customary force 
and incisive humor, Spencer Tracy does 
the major job of lifting an uncertain ve- 
hicle over the bumpy spots. Pete, who 
never could learn to subordinate person- 
al bravery to squadron teamwork, washes 
out when he crashes his burning plane 
on the deck of a Nazi carrier off Scot- 
land. Chief mourners for Pete are two 
pals (James Gleason and Ward Bond) 
and one Dorinda (Irene Dunne), a ferry 
command pilot who had a hunch her boy 
friend’s number was up. 

Long before Pete realizes he belongs 
to the ages, he is being led across some 
well-packed clouds to the office of The 
Boss, a famous, long-dead aviator who 
happens to be in charge -of the fliers’ 
Valhalla. The Boss (Lionel Barrymore), 
aware of Pete’s fool- 
hardy record, has been 
expecting him any day 
now and has a regula- 
tion assignment ready. 
Like the crashed pilots 
before him, Pete must 
chaperon the would-be 
pilots of the living world 
and, unseen and un- 
heard, impart to them 
some of the know-how 
by which men conquer 
the air. 

But the story takes 
a header when every- 
one involved _ slides 
down the long arm of 
coincidence to land in 
New Guinea. There 
Pete’s_ prize student 






(Van Johnson) falls in 
love with Dorinda, and 





Irene Dunne made a ghostly Tracy jealous 
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Pete indulges in some strictly three-dj ; 
mensional jealousy.. Having missed = 
good deal of its point by this time, 

script proceeds to send Dorinda on a sol 


bombing mission that is guided by heav-. 
en but could happen only in Hollywood. | 


The Gay Louella 


For 30 years Louella O. Parsons h 
written a syndicated newspaper column 
on motion pictures. Eighteen of those; 
years have been spent in Hollywood as 
a gossip disseminator for Hearst’ Publi- 
cations. Now she has written a book, not 
about who's having a baby, or getting a 
new contract, or planning to remarry an 
ex-husband in (as she describes Holly- 
wood) that “veritable promised land.” 
It's about herself—Louella Oettinger Par- 
sons Martin, who was born in Freeport, 
Ill., who published her first short story 
in The Freeport Journal-Standard when 
she was 10, who supported herself and 
her 3-year-old daughter on $9 a week, 
and who eventually exploited the powers 
of the press so successfully that the War- 
ner Brothers spent $10,000 to postpone 
the premiére of “The Private Lives of 
Elizabeth and Essex” so the original date 
would be free for Louella’s daughter’s 
wedding. 

The new book* titled “The Gay Illit- 
erate,” is billed as Mrs. Parson’s “warm, 
gay, and revealing” memoirs. Actually 
she uses a good deal of it denying stories 
about herself. She denies getting her 
scoop on the Mary Pickford-Douglas 
Fairbanks divorce by gossiping to Mary 
about Doug’s philandering until the 
blond star was goaded into declaring her 
intentions to leave him. She did not get 
her job with Hearst because she intro- 
duced him to Marion Davies. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, in her story Miss Davies in- 
troduced her to Hearst.) 

Neither does she hate Joan Crawford 
although: “I have always thought that 
the greatest performance of Crawford’s 
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Zone of Progress 


IN AN AGE of progress in many fields, no advances 
have been more helpful to man than those made in 
medicine and surgery. 


One of the forces that have made it possible for this 
progress to be rapid is synthetic organic chemistry. 
This science has provided those who manufacture 
pharmaceuticals with means of obtaining many new 
chemical materials from which to produce new chem- 
ical combinations. Synthetic organic chemicals are 
priceless raw materials in the eternal fight for health. 


Through the use of synthetic organic chemicals, 
many anesthetics have been developed. The number 
of these anesthetics is of great value, since the physi- 
-cian can choose one suited to the patient’s needs. This 
means less shock and greater comfort for the patient, 
thus often contributing to his swifter recovery. 


Many other pharmaceuticals are made with the help 
of synthetic organic chemicals, Anti-malarial sub- 
stances, synthetic adrenalin, man-made vitamins, anti- 
pyretics (to cut down fever), many kinds of sedatives, 
vehicles in which drugs are administered, and solvents 
used in extracting drugs from natural sources are some 
of the medicinal aids made possible by these chemicals. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 
the Unit of UCC which pioneered in the field of syn- 
thetic organic chemistry, has made more than 160 
synthetic organic chemicals available in commercial 
quantities. Many of these chemicals are important -in 
various ways in the pharmaceutical industry. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers, and research and 
technical men in chemical and allied industries, are 
invited to send for a copy of the 100-page booklet F-1. 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” which technically de- 
scribes the properties and some of the uses of these 
chemicals in pharmaceutical and other fields. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SAVINGS FOR YOU! Syn- 
thetic chemicals in tank-car 
quantities serve as solvents 
and raw ials throughout 
industry to make more and 
better things at less cost for 
you. 
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MAGIC PLASTICS! Wonder- | 


ful plastics that look like 
glass, stretch like rubber, and 
which are proof against water, 
sunlight, oils, and many chem: 


~ 
noes < 


COLD-PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
and base for anti-freeze in 
military cars and trucks is 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 


MAN-MADE! All types of 
synthetic rubber require syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for 
their manufacture. Here’s 
hope for tires for you in the 


icals are made from ViINYLITE future. 
synthetic resins, 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [9g New York 17, N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company Corporation The Oxweld Railroad Service Plastics Division of Carbide 


United States Vanadium ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES Company and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. Corporation 














Fortisan*, probably the 

world’s strongest yarn, has 

not had any civilian life as yet. 

it emerged from the Celanese labo- 
ratories at the time the armed serv- 
ices needed parachute cloth and 
shrouds for their ingenious flares. 


In the textile field, invention and development 
did not wait until the country was at war. Many 
years before that time, Celanese became the 
leading force in the chemical revolution in tex- 
tiles, which produced new and better fabrics — 
and reduced the nation’s dependence on foreign 
raw materials. Today, military and essential civilian needs borrow many 
Celanese* yarns, fibres and fabrics from their peacetime fields of wearing apparel 
and home furnishings to fill important war jobs....To those concerned with war 
applications, involving textiles, Celanese* offers technical consultation service. 
. . . Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 
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career is Joan Crawford.” And about’ 


Hedda Hopper whom she likewise de- 
nies hating: “There. was the night she 
blew into Ciro’s wearing a hat that 
looked like a house and garden atop her 
head and which featured asa sort of 
added rural note, a little garden gate, 
ajar, on the brim.” 

Interwoven with Mrs. Parson’s mem- 
oirs is a hop, skip, and jump history of 
the movies. She devotes three pages to 
the development of sound, about which 
she first prophesied: “I have no fear that 
scraping, screeching, rasping sound film 
will ever disturb our peaceful motion- 
picture theaters.” She gives a paragraph 
to Technicolor, which she once called “a 
mere fad.” And she lists the celebrities 
from Valentino onward with whom she 
has been on chummy terms. 

Gaining these “friends” (she once an- 
nounced that she had 312) must have 
been a Herculean task, and if she has 
for had the ability to make or break a pic- 

ture or actor according to her whim, at 

least it is her own doing. As she points 
out in the book, she has been called 

“plump, pompous, and prattling,” and 

she doesn't relish it. Other writers have 

delighted in advertising her. boners—for 

example, when she reported that W. H. 

Hudson (dead for a years) would 
come to Hollywood to help RKO film his 
“Green Mansions.” Yet no one has suc- 
ceeded in taking from her the gaudy scep- 
ter of queen of the gossip columnists. 












‘MUSIC 
Doom Eager Dance 


This is a legend of the heart’s life. It con- 
cerns three sisters “doom eager” . . . to fulfill 
their destiny . . . This is essentially a legend 
of poetic experience rather than a story of 
incident. In the secret life of the heart there 
are invisible actors and “Deaths and En- 
trances” with no barriers of period or time. 





The quotation is from the program 
notes of Martha Graham’s newest opus, 
“Deaths and Entrances.” To the cult 
which hangs on Miss Graham’s every 
movement, it was a redundant explana- 
tion of a work of triumph which brought 
their idol back to a New York stage last 
week after an absence of two seasons. 
The faithful were there in such numbers 
that a second performance had to be ar- 


ranged for Jan. 9, and most of the critics ~ 


agreed that the evening was a Real Ex- 
perience. — : 

But to others the performance was 
further evidence that the modern dance 
is still Art and not Entertainment. As 
Henry Simon of PM wrote: “Deaths and 
Entrances’ is a long work . . . full of 
sound and , signifying something. 
But just what I do not feel able to say.” 

This more-ness of the same-ness was a 
blow to many dance fans because about 
three years ago Miss Graham had prom- 
ised them a new approach. “We must win 
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back our audiences,” she said. “We have 
alienated them through grimness of 
theme and a non-theatrical approach .. . 
we must prove that our theater pieces 
have color, warmth, and entertainment 
value.” A descendant of a long line of 
Puritans stemming from Miles Standish, 
Miss Graham has apparently found color, 
warmth, and entertainment difficult to 
achieve without sacrificing the stern and 
unyielding principles of the kind of dance 
she epitomizes—a dance full of Messages, 
Meanings, Moods, and Inner Expression. 

Absent, then, from “Deaths and En- 
trances” were the whirling, lavishly cos- 
tumed figures of the ballet—gone its sym- 
phonic music and opulent decor. Still 
present, therefore, were the somber long- 
skirted ladies who stalk and Jeap mean- 
ingfully across a barren stage to the ac- 
companiment of equally sterile music. 

The modern dance cries that it is under- 
financed, unexploited, and crucified upon 
the glamor of the Russian ballet. But in 
taking the final test of a concert attrac- 
tion—the box office—its High Priestess re- 
cently filled a 1,700-seat house only twice 
in two seasons. The ballet has regularly 
jammed the 3,500-seat Metropolitan for. 
eight weeks or more every year. 


Middle-Brow Triumph 


Only six. concerts were scheduled at 
first—in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bridge- 
ort, Boston, Providence, and Spring- 
eld. These, thought Sigmund Romberg, 
would prove his theory that this country 
had a great audience for music “a sym- 
phony orchestra would consider low-brow 
and a jazz orchestra high-brow.” Since. 
Romberg was to be starred as composer, 
conductor, and pianist, such selections 
naturally meant large slices of Romberg 
garnished. tactfully with bits of Lehar 
a penne, and other assorted 
standards in the “pop” concert repertory. 
In other words, Eser schmaltz. 

The chubby Romberg was right about 
his middle-brow music, despite the fact. 
that the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia was suspicious of the program and 
forced him to play in the Arena. Six con- 
certs between Oct. 20 and Oct. 25, 1942, 
had by last week—when the hegira final- 
ly ended in Rochester—become 277 ap- 
pearances in 128 cities bringing in a 
total gross of about $750,000. 

Whether this establishes any kind of 
record is beside the point. At the height 
of his fame Paderewski set financial 
marks that concert artists are still tryi 
to better. But what is incredible a 
the Romberg tour is that it centered 
around a man and music heretofore con- 
sidered passé and that it tapped an audi- 
ence which must want more of the same. 
Louisville, for example, took Romberg 
five times; Indianapolis, four; Baltimore, 
three. And the 15,000 who attended 
Romberg’s first concert in St. Paul be- 
came 17,000 at his next. 

The piéce de résistance of each Rom- 
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Bum of Real Distinction 















The superiority of mellow Don Q 
is plainly apparent at very first 
sip. Only the skill of master 
distillers can produce rum of 
this quality. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


RUM 


SOLE U.S. DistriBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





100% in war production, the pent-up 
demand for shop tools is tremendous. 
You can avoid prolonged waiting for 
your tools, or the necessity of buying 


HOW TO OBTAIN 


SHOP TOOLS 











something less satisfactory, by reserv- 
ing a preferred delivery position now. 
Use this convenient coupon for details. 
BOICE-CRANE CO. 

998 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Please send, without obligation or 

of the rane Purchase to- 
gether with a copy of your P tools, 
NAME ae 
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. trham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make 
r long-lasting Durham Blades last even longer. 
rham's famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
*In case you don’t own a Durham Rasor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 
Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out. 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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berg evening comes at the end when the 


program centers around the composer’s 
“The New Moon,” “The Student Prince,” 
“The Desert Song,” and “Maytime.” 
Couples draw closer and clutch hands 
as Romberg, the orchestra, and soloists 
join in numbers like “One Alone,” “Lover 
Come Back to Me,” and “Deep in My 
Heart, Dear.” Caught in nostalgia, the 
audience even begins to join in without 
knowing it. “Romberg,” says his manager 
proudly, “is the most hummed composer 
in the world.” 





EDUCATION 


Educating Veterans 


It looked last week as though a vio- 
lent educational battle was in the 
making for Congress. The Veterans 
Administration (supported by some con- 
gressmen and by the vast veterans’ or- 
ganizations) was at odds with a powerful 
body of embattled educators. Both sides 
were jockeying for position on a highly 
important question: administration of 
the massive postwar program designed to 
give a government-financed education to 
at least 1,000,000 ex-servicemen and 
women. 

About the only point on which there 
seemed to be some agreement was grant- 
ing the amount President Roosevelt had 
asked last October—$1,000,000,000 for 
giving ex-servicemen college or trade- 
training courses (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 8, 
1943). What worried educators was the 
way it would be spent: for one thing 
they feared too much Federal control 
of the schools; for another they foresaw 
too much “bungling” if the program were 
run by the Veterans Administration. Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, world-famous geogra. 
pher, and geographical adviser to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, week detailed the 
educators’ fears: 

“Wholesale Federal aid to education,” 
he wrote, in his annual report to the 
trustees, might mean “the eventual aban- 
donment of local responsibility every- 
where,” and was a danger to “the very 
foundations. of schools, surely the most 
basic of our social institutions.” ‘Warning 
that “there are wild-eyed social reform- 
ers who see this as an opportunity to in- 
vade the whole field of education through 
Federal grants,” Dr. Bowman stated that 
it would be impossible to find Federal 
administrators for the program who are 
" wel. are in training, character, disin-: 
te: ess, and intelligence of those 
who rise to the top in our competitive 
educational system. 

As grounds for such alarm, the school- 
men pointed to legislation such as a 
bill introduced by Sen. Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah. Based on a “Preliminary Report 
of ng eee OE: — pon 
war Educational Opportunities rv- 
ice Personnel,” it closely follows the 
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President’s. recommendations by provid- 
ing that a year's tuition and maintenance 
be given to all honorably discharged vet- 
erans who want a schooling and three 
years’ expenses to be awarded to those 
showing special ability. The Thomas bill 
adds features educators don’t like: It 
leaves selection of an administrator up to 
the President (the preliminary report sug- 
gested “an existing government agency” ) ; 
it restricts study to those. fields “in which 
the number of trained personnel is or is 
likely to be inadequate under conditions 
of full utilization of manpower.” 

Aside from the implications of Federal 
control, the moot point here is choice of 
the “existing government agency.” The 
American Legion, other veterans’ organi- 
zations, and Congressional leaders con- 
sider the Veterans Administration as the 
President’s logical- selection. Schoolmen 


insist that such a program should be run, 


if it is to be effective, by “an agency to 
be created within the United States Of- 
fice of Education.” In line with that sug- 
gestion, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, representing more than 50 asso- 
ciations from all over the country, has 
drawn up and presented to Senate hear- 
ings on the Thomas bill a plan of its own. 
In spite of the impending fight, many if 
not all of this plan’s points may eventual- 
ly be adopted. Its provisions: 

(Each veteran shall receive $50 a 
month if single, $75 a month if married, 
and $10 a month for each dependent 
child while attending college. This fol- 
lows the President's recommendations. 
€ All tuition fees shall be paid by the 
Federal government to the institutions. 
This is to offset the possibility—already 
suggested—that tuition money will be 
given directly to the students. If that 
happens, the educators say, veterans will 
flood low-tuition schools, such as state 
universities, in order to get more money 
to live on. 

@ The institution shall have the right to 
determine the qualifications of veterans 
applying for admission. 

@ A veteran may select the institution 
in which he wishes to enroll, anywhere 
in the United States. Under some present 
plans, the government would parcel stu- 
dents out under a state quota system. 
(Educators foresee a twelve-month term 
for veterans, who will be anxious to get 
through college in a hurry.) 

@ Adequate counseling service (advice 
on selection of courses, etc.) shall be 


made available to veterans. The Thomas . 


bill makes no such provision. 
@ All funds for operation of the plan 


shall be administered through the Office 


of Education. , 

€ The governor of each state shall create 
or designate an agency within the state 
to administer the act. Under it, the state 


rations association eer pr _ 

necessary papers at the request 

college and cobd. them to the Office of 

oem which in tum would pay 
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The Portland Trading Zone 


ooods a market of 715,711 people 
according to the Oct. 1, 1943 
figures for Ration Book 2. 


bas a population 33% great- 
er than all the rest of Oregon. 


peobas anindustrial payroll that 
averages over 48 million dol- 
lars montbly. 


Here The Daily Journal 


eos Concentrates 130,225 of its 
162,923 total circulation... 
the leading medium in Ore- 
gon’s Only Major Market. 
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WHETHER YOU eat at the Algonquin or the 
Automat, whether you like Beethoven or Boogy- 
Woogy, if you lived in Portland you’d subscribe 
to the Journal. 

The Journal is read by 22% more families in 
the Portland Trading Zone than any other daily 
newspaper. And, 81% of its daily city circula- 
tion is delivered direct to Portland homes. 

This preference for The Journal by men and. 
women in all walks of life is due primarily to 
The Journal’s popular balance of news and 
features. Due also to the fact that when The 
Journal goes to press it’s mid-afternoon in 
Portland, but it’s six p.m. in New York; and 
midnight or later in much of the rest of the 
world. This natural time advantage enjoyed on 
the Pacific Coast, only by afternoon newspapers, 
enables The Journal to bring its readers local, 
national, world news the same day it happens. 


No wonder The Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the preferred newspaper in the 
Portland area, enjoying the largest circulation 
in its history. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Portland's Only Afternoon Newspaper | 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD.. New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 





















































A CUE TO 
FINE ENJOYMENTs 


"The Wales Beet 11 Gamaion Rams 

Gonaicad Betta Myers Rane’ 

*Try a Myers's Million Cocktail 
Appealing—Delicious 














MYERS’S “Planters’ Punch” Brand Rum 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica —97 Proof 
*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., linc., Ajents i. U. S.A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept. NW-1, New York 13, N. Y. 














A WINNING TEAM! 


Industry and agriculture are going places—together! [i 
¢ at 1 de ! Pp ry in ch oY, ser 9 in- 
novations in plastics, point to ever-increasing coor- 





products. 
brid corn capital . . . already a rich soybean center. 
And Bloomington condy, oil burners, ventilatinc 
units, portable farm elevators, and air conditioning ff 
systems were internationally known before the war. 
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dination between industrial and agricultural if | 
Bloomington is already the Nation‘s hy- 


Psychology in Hot Water 


- “He talked to me as a father might 
talk to one and teach the Ten Command- 
ments . . . advised me to live whole- 
heartedly with my husband,” said the 
patient. ° 

“The United States has the highest 
divorce rate in the world because of 
sexual immaturity . . . The sex relation 
between husband and wifc is disturbed 
because the husband is not expert in 
love . . . All I want to do is teach a nor- 
mal sex life,” protested the defendant- 
doctor. 

“What connection is there between ad- 
vising a ‘woman to sleep with her hus- 
band and medicine?” asked the attorney. 

Parties to the sex discussion were Dr. 
Rudolph von Urban, on trial at Monte- 
rey, Calif., on a charge that he had prac- 
ticed medicine without a license, a 
satisfied patient who had rallied to his 
support, and his lawyer. 

The issue at stake was whether the 
63-year-old Viennese sexologist had gone 
out of bounds when he suggested “hot 


_ water hygiene” as a relaxer for wives 


whose marital relations were hampered 
by a nervous tension supposedly trace- 
able to sex taboos. The California State 
Medical Board charged that such advice 
amounted to practicing medicine. Von 
Urban and the expert witnesses called 
in his defense contended the treatment 
was a matter of simple personal hygiene 
—comparable “to brushing one’s teeth.” 

Of greater interest to the public than 
these technicalities was the weight which 
von Urban’s background gave to his tes- 
timony on the source and cure of sex- 
rooted upsets. An Austrian Catholic who 
came to America in 1936, the sexologist 
began his own career as a_ practicing 
physician in Vienna, where he received 
his M.D. degree in 1904.° Later, when 
Sigmund Freud jarred traditionalists by 
indicting sex as the hidden cause of nu- 
merous maladies, von Urban turned from 
general medicine and studied with Freud 
to become a sex psychologist. 

The trial left little doubt of the Aus- 
trian’s prestige in his particular field. 
Judge Church Jorgensen of Monterey 
County testified that von’ Urban was 
county-appointed psychological adviser 
for his court; a letter from Dr. Herbert 
C. Moffitt, former dean of the University 
of California medical school, described 
him as “uniquely fitted” for his role as 
marital counselor; Dr. Frank Hinman, 
professor of neurology, characterized von 
Urban’s work as “a fine job.” 

But when Dr. Joseph Catton of San 


Francisco took the stand for the prosecu- 


tion, he rested on the contention that 
anything, whether “olive oil, bicarbonate 
of soda, a salt solution, or cven water” 





*Von Urban explained his failure to meet Cali- 
fornia requirements for foreign-medical school 
graduates who wish to practice medicine on the 
grounds that his only interest is psychology, which 
requires no M.D. 





Von Urban: Where does psychology end? 


would be medicine if ordered by a doc- 
tor. 

Last week, the legal status of hot water 
hygiene as a supplement to psychology 
remained unsettled. Justice of the Peace 
Ray Baugh (whom von Urban, decided 
to have hear his case in preference to a 
jury) announced he would withhold a 
ruling for 30 days. If convicted von Ur- 
ban will face a fine of $500, a jail term 
of 180 days, or both. 


Resuscitator or Life-Loser? 


- “The Return of the Pulmotor as a ‘Re- 
suscitator’: A Back-Step Toward the 
Death of Thousands”—this was the head- 
ing of the leading article in the Dec. 24 
issue of Science, proverbially conserva- 
tive official journal of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
The author, Prof. Yandell Henderson, 
Yale physiologist and national- authority 
on the effect of noxious gases on humans, 
had resigned from the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Physical Ther- 
apy when, he said, the AMA trustees 
suppressed his report opposing the use of 
resuscitators of the automatic “suck-and- 
blow” type. Later on, he charged, the 
council had set its seal of approval on a 
device which—called a “pulmotor” 30 
years ago and “shown to be. . . a life- 
loser”—had been “reintroduced under an- 
other name as a ‘resuscitator’.” Then Hen- 
derson cited cases in which unconscious 
victims of asphyxiation assertedly had 
had their lungs damaged seriously by pul- 
motors, which alternately suck and blow 
but fail to keep step with resumption of 
breathing rhythm. And the physiologist 
charged the AMA council had continued 
to support the suck-and-blowers “in di- 
rect antagonism to the American Red 
Cross.” 


A committee of the National Research 
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Council, Professor Henderson concluded, 
recently made a report on “resuscitators” 
which was “about as adverse .. . as is 
this article of mine . . . The various bu- 
reaus of the Federal government will now 
be saved .. . money, as well as the lives 
of many soldiers, sailors, and Marines. 
But that report is . . . ‘restricted’ and will 
not decrease the mortality from asphyxia 
among the 130,000,000 citizens . . . who 
will never hear of it.” , 

The AMA said merely: “The Hender- 
son story has been referred to the Coun- 
cil on Physical Therapy for an official 
reply.” > ede 





- THEATER —— 
A Negro’s War 


Howard Rigsby and Dorothy eke 
expose the raw nerves of thrilling melo- 
drama in “South Pacific,” the new Broad- 
way play concerning an American Negro 
merchant seaman and a white Army cap- 
tain beached through the fortunes of war 
on a Jap-held island off Bougainville. And 
in their concern with the disavowal by 
the tough, embittered Negro of what he 
considers a white man’s war, the au- 
thors explore a serious and_ significant 
theme. On both counts the  Rigsby- 
Heyward collaboration comes hopefully 
close to succeeding—but never quite 
close enough to justify the play’s original 
promise. ! 

The almost all-Negro cast (the captain 





| is the only white actor) is dominated by 


Canada Lee, who gives a virile perform- 
ance as the stranded sailor who promptly 
finds a woman for himself, makes friends 
with natives and Japs alike, and takes an 
unconscionably long time discovering 
that he is living in a fool’s paradise. Like 
Boris Aronson’s thatched hut in a crowd- 
ing jungle, the suggestion of offstage Japs 
and underbrush and native tomtoms is at- 
mospherically exciting. Virtually all 
“South Pacific” needed from its authors 
was the subtlety and skill to match the 
honesty with which they approached 
their theme. _ 

@ The fact that Rose Franken reportedly 
wrote “Doctors Disagree” more than ten 
years ago makes it easier for one to un- 
derstand. the play’s remarkable disasso- 
ciation from present-day reality. The 
problems considered here are many, as 
well they might have been in a soap 


opera that has been broadcasting for 


several trying years. Principally, Miss 
Franken is interested in a thwarted 
woman surgeon. (Barbara O'Neil) who 
fancies that love and lancets don’t mix; 
and a neurologist (Philip Ober) who be- 

ves in marrying the surgeon and let- 

g her career go hang. That’s the nub 
of the play but hardly the sum of the 
clichés. Only so competent a craftsman 
as Miss Franken (“Claudia” and the cur- 
tent “Outrageous Fortune”) could have 
Prevented so little from looking so limp. 





—— 


Bill’s Idea Is In The Fight Too! 


Bit has only been in the army a short 
time, but he’s been in the war a loc 
longer! 

As a youngster he re-built jallopies in a 
wrecking yard and at home he built model 
airplane motors, a hobby that made sense 
in his life. That was before Bill came to 
Solar where he was recognized as one of 
those born mechanics...and given a job 
equal to his skill. 

Now, while he's pitching shells at the 
enemy and overhead is the air-cover of 
American planes he helped assure, he feels 
mighty good about the "Tube-flarer’’ he 
developed at Solar. And he should feel 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


good because that part of him, that ma- 
chine tool, saves hours of tedious hand 
labor flaring airplane manifold tube ends. 
Bill’s idea speeded the production of Ameri- 
can airplanes and it's still delivering the 


_goods that will bring him back sooner to 


his model motors and the job he deserves. 

The reason Bill likes Solar and is look- 
ing forward to his peacetime job is because 
—as he says,"the outfit really makes things!” 
He feels that the future is bright where a 
fellow has an opportunity to do more than 
just assemble parts... where thought and 
skill put an indelible stamp of quality on 
a product. 


SOLA 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS. 
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Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 
Watch today. Hamilton is making pre- 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
now. But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 
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How to Add a Token Cubit 


Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stature?P—St. Matthew 
6:27. 


Making a 6-footer out of a 5-foot adult 
is as impossible today as it was in biblical 
times, but for abbreviated humans to look 
taller is considerably easier. How small 
and average-sized men can add 3 inches 
and more to their apparent stature by 
trick shoes; clothes, exercises, and psy- 
chology is detailed in a new manual by 
Paul O’Neil, “Why Be Short” (LrtrtLe 
Manvat Pusisuinc Co. 94 pages. $1 
paperbound. $2 clothbound.) And it has 
taken a tall.man to tell shorties how to 
make the most of what height they have. 

O’Neil is the pen name for Joseph Bur- 
ger (6 feet 2, 200 pounds) a third-gener- 
ation scion of a family of New York shoe- 
makers who became absorbed with the 
lack-of-height problem when customers 
in his father’s shop would call him aside 
to whisper: “Stick an extra lift in, bud,” 
and, to pass off their embarrassment, add: 


“Why can’t you make me as big as you 


are?” The 81-year-old Burger won't be 
sorry if his treatise sells more height-in- 
creasing shoes, but his story proves that 
his interest in helping the undersized 
transcends the commercial: 


Height Psychology: “When a short 
man lets others know that he is not con- 
scious of his height, half the battle is won 

. If a man is afflicted with a sense of 
physical inferiority . . . he is primarily 
suffering from an obsession of reference 

. a state of affairs in which a person 
thinks others are . . . concerned with his 
shortcomings. 


“One way to get to the root of the 
problem is for a psychiatrist to isolate it, 
delve through the hazy layers of the 
man’s consciousness until he finds the 
original insult or fear that has been bur- 
ied . . . make him face the facts square- 
ly.” In most cases; however, the book 
avers, short men “must resort toa simpler 
method: token prognosis. That is, Mr. 
Short . . . wants something that he can- 
not have—but he is given a little of it. . . 
One inch in many cases will do the trick 
. . . There are two kinds of devices for 
Mr. Short .°. . the illusion type which 
make “him look bigger and the factual 
type which make him taller to the extent 
that they actually increase the distance 
from the floor to the top of his head.” 


Illusion Devices: (1) Special tricks: 
An example is the discovery by short men 
@bat if they look tall men straight in the 
eye the giants have no chance to look 
down and contemplate the top of the 
small men’s heads. Intelligent short men, 
furthermore, have learned that in putting 
over a business deal with a big fellow the 
arguments should not take place while 
the pair are standing. (2) Home and of- 
fice: “With a little cash outlay . . . Mr. 
Short can arrange his home and business 
office in a scale that will be flattering to 
him . Low ceilings, low doorways, a 
low mantelpiece to stand next to while 
making declarations of love, low tables, 
chairs, bookshelves, all will give him an 
illusion of height . . . The office should 
not be neglected . . . He should hire a 
short secretary. She may not soothe his 
esthetic sensibilities, but shell build him 

p.” (3) Clothing: The importance of 
subtle touches in dress is clearer when 
you recall the drawings in psychology 
books which show how easy it is to make 
a short line look as long or longer than a 

















“It’s no use, Miss Kelly. I'll have to 
get a shorter stenogra wt ‘or 
a pair of built-up s 

















From ‘Why Be Short’’ (Little Manual Publishing Co.) 


To short men, wives seem even taller than typists . .. so they've shod themselves 
with fixer-uppers like these for century after century 
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a 
long line. Essential for Mr. Short are “ver- 
tical stripes . . . long sweeping lapels, a 
longer jacket . . . buttons lower at the 
waist line . . . collar set lower at the neck 
.¢. Shoulders of the jacket should be de- 
cidedly wider than the hips . . . trousers 
should be tapered at the ankle to achieve 
a slender effect . . . double-breasted mod- 
els can be worn, provided lapels roll to 
the lower button . . . Topcoats and over- 
coats should remain at knee length so 
that your legs stick out well . . . Con- 
trasting the color of shoes with suitings 
adds an illusion of height . . . Narrow 
ties increase the up-and-down motif .. . 
The ‘shorty’ should always wear a hat 

. avoid the snap brim as this is apt 
to give an appearance of being pushed 
down.” 





Factual Devices: (1) Posture: While 
there is some illusion, “standing straight” 
really does increase one’s height to ob- 
servers. “Depending on how stooped a 
man is, he can gain from % to 1% inches 
by standing straight . . . A hang-dog head 
may make you lose as much as 3 
inches.” (2) Exercises: The book gives 
ten stretching exercises designed not only 
to improve posture but also to counter- 
act the well-known tendency of a man 
to settle and actually become shorter at 
50 than at 25. (3) Shoes: Surest-fire 
device of all, admits the author, are 
the special shoes now available in which 
cunningly concealed cork build-ups ac- 
tually add as much as 2% inches to the 
wearer's altitude. 


Height and Sex: Despite some excep- 
tions, the problem of insufficient height 
plagues only men, since high heels solve 
it for most women. But even though a 
short man often has more physical 
strength than a 6-footer, projected trips 
to the altar frequently have been aban- 
doned when the girl realizes she will tow- 
er over the bridegroom as they march 
down the aisle. 

“When a man is 2 inches shorter than 
his wife, he thinks after a while that she 
is 6 inches taller. Strangely enough, if he 
is 2 inches shorter than his mistress, he 
believes he is the same size.” 


Census by Firecracker 


While studying the calling of pheas- 
ants, Nebraska wild-life conservationists 
noted that the male birds invariably re- 
spond with a defiant crow to sounds rang- 
ing from a clap of thunder to the slam- 
ming of an automobile door. Last week, 
H. E. McClure of the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation and Parks Commission, dis- 
closed how this phenomenon had been 
put to practical use: In taking a census 
of Comhusker State pheasants, the cen- 
sus taker, driving from dawn to dusk, sets 
off a 10-cent aerial bomb firecracker at 
Smile intervals and jots down the num- 
ber of echoing crows by which the birds 
Say: “All present or accounted for.” 





. .. and soup and salad and all the trim- 
mings. Private Pringle gets here on the 
7:17 and has to catch the 7:55 to San 
Francisco. That doesn’t leave much time 


for eating, but we’ll see to it that every- - 


thing’s piping hot right on the dot so he 
can really enjoy his dinner. 


Private Pringle of the U. S. armed 
forces has a tremendous appetite. We’re 
serving tens of thousands of uniformed 
men and women every day in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars. Add 
to that our greatly increased wartime 
civilian patronage . . . plus food ration- 
ing and the scarcity of help . . . and 
you can see we have quite a job on our 
hands. 


Despite these difficulties, we try to 
give prompt service to everyone. When 
that’s impossible, we know our civilian 














































































































patrons will agree that the man or woman 
in uniform comes first. 


Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are thankful 
for the cheerful way you’ve accepted 
this ‘temporary situation. We promise 
you the old-time Fred Harvey hospital- 
ity will be back again just as soon as 
Private Pringle’s big job is done. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with money 
you're saving in War Bonds, 
travel and see the America 
for which we are fighting. 
Visit the world-famous Fred 


* 


Harvey Hotels at Grand 1089 
Canyon National Park and 
in Old Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
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RESTAURANTS ¢ SHOPS ¢ HOTELS ¢ DINING CARS 
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Big Synthetic 
Rubber Plant 
Uses calles | 

Refrigeration 








One-seventh of America’s peace- | 


time requirements of rubber, for all 
purposes, is now being made in the 
gigantic synthetic rubber plant at 
Institute, W. Va., shown here. Built by 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., and oper- | 
ated for. the Gov- 
ernment by the U. 
S. Rubber Co., this 
plant produces 
enough rubber in 


16 million tires. 

At Institute, as 
in important chemi- 
cal, food, and other 
manufacturing 
plants everywhere, 
control of tempera- 
tures is maintained 
at certain points 
with Frick Refrigera- 
tion. Three large 
Frick ammonia com- 
pressors furnish a 
total of over 900 
tons of refrigerating 
capacity through 
the medium of cold 
water. 

Let us quote on 
yl needs for re- 





The newly form- 

ed rubber resem- 

bles buttered 
popcorn. 





One of three 
Frick ammonia 
compressors pro- 
ducing 900 tons 
of refrigeration 


at Institute. ing equipment. 
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WAYVNESRORO PENNA : l 


one year to make 


rigerating, ice-mak- | 
ing or air condition. | 
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The Pacific Coast and the Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Los ANGELES—Regardless of the 
advice of Washington ta business and 
local governments to avoid postwar 
planning now, the West Coast cities 
are going ahead full-steam with their 
planning. The most striking thing I 
have encountered in my travels out 
here is the determination of these 
people to solve the puzzles that lie 
ahead with a minimum of help or 
interference from the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Portland has employed Robert 
Moses of New York City, who pre- 
pared a city plan for future improve- 
ments. L. Deming Tilton of the San 
Francisco Planning Commission has 
completed a comprehensive plan for 
that city. And in Los Angeles, a num- 
ber of organizations and committees, 
including the state and the city cham- 
bers of commerce, are at work. 

The raw figures of industrial growth 
here make very clear the immense 
peak that California, in common with 
other Coast states, has attained and 
the transcendent importance of trying 
to see what lies on the other side of 
that peak. California has received, in 
three years, more than twelve billions 
in war contracts—more than any other 
state. Its population has increased 
three-quarters of a million. Its in- 
dustrial employes have increased from 
300,000 to more than 850,000. Most 
of these new workers are in two in- 
dustries, shipbuilding and aircraft pro- 
duction. One of these days, with little 
advance notice, the war contracts will 
be canceled.:Later, the California men 
in the armed services will return and, 
if those now here remain, 1,400,000 
people will be out of jobs—70 per cent 
more than were employed in 1940. 

Already, the peak of employment 
in ship and aircraft production has 
been reached. In shipbuilding, the 
emphasis is being shifted from cargo 
ships to a number of, special types for 
the Navy. In the aircraft industry, they 
tell me that employment is being 
“stabilized.” No one can say when the 
over-all total will start to decline, for 
the demand for full and even in- 
creased production remains. 

But a few figures compiled by the 
aircraft people show how many more 
planes are rolling out with. the same 
number of workers. For every 100 
workers needed to’ build a Douglas 
A-20 in 1940, only nine were needed 
‘sy TEA TT O4AN, it required 444 


workers one year to build a Consoli- 
dated B-24. In 1943, it required only 
seventeen. In 1940, it took 232 men 
one year to build a Lockheed P-38. In 
1943, it took eleven. In December 
1940, in all the Pacific Coast aircraft 
industries, 87,000 workers built 2,600 
planes—a ratio of 33 to 1. In December 
1941], the ratio was 22 to 1. In Decem- 
ber 1942, the ratio was 16 to 1. In the 
first seven months of 1943, there was 
an increase in production of 44 per 
cent, with an increase of employes of 
only 20 per cent. All of which shows 
why production can increase while 
emplayment stands still or declines. 


What will happen to these work- 
ers when work falls off? Many will go 
home. But there has always been a 
tendency on the part of people who 
come to these states to stay. Many 
will take their saving into the country 
and buy small places to live. There 
will, of course, be more industry here 
than before the war. Many small con- 
sumer-goods industries will develop. 
The great Kaiser steel plant, built by 
the government, may well continue 
and provide work for a considerable 
number of dependent industries. There 
will be more shipbuilding—how much, 
no one knows—than before the war. 
The possibility of doing a lot of work 
outdoors will keep much of the na- 
tion’s aircraft building here. The servic- 
ing of the greatly enlarged Navy and 
merchant marine will help. But beyond 
this, it is obvious that there is sure to 
be some distress unemployment, un- 
predictable in size and duration. The 
California sales tax has given the state 
government a surplus which will 
amount to $200,000,000 by July of 
this year. A great deal of it has been 
ae for public works and _ re- 

ief. 

The war and experience with ration- 
ing, price control and the rest of 
Washington’s home-front activities 


~ have left the entire West Coast with 


the feeling that the Federal govern- 
ment is incapable of solving state and 
local problems. To an amazing de- 
gree, people have become convinced 
that centralized government is worse 
than a sin: it is a blunder. The con- 
servative trend here reveals itself in 
politics and economics. Distress may 
change this, but the hardy citizenry 
here is determined that distress _ shall 
not come again. 














“You pronounce it Mitch-wa- Can 


—when you get your breath back!” 


i] “Pan American’s world 
airways have brought the 
earth’s exciting places closer, 
time and budget-wise, than many of 
us yet realize,” writes a friend of 
Canadian Club Whisky. “—But none 
to excel the breath-taking beauty 
of Mexico’s state of Michoacan. Its 
Lake Patzcuaro, for instance ... 





2 “Here’s a gold-and-purple land, ani- 
mated by colorfully blanketed Tarascan 
fishermen...their dugouts and ballooning 
butterfly nets, 


3 A, “This sun-drenched Eden fills your 
“Locally, transportation is primi- eyes with bananas and coffee...with fruits 
tive, but highways are superb. One, in no and flowers you’ve never heard of ... and 
time, drops you down to sub-tropical exquisite lacquer work. 

Uruapan ...a still different world. 


5 “It’s a virtually undiscovered land—and yet even 
here I found Canadian Club... though cherished now 
against the wartime scarcity.” 


: Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
vities So »? for. When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again 
with eee NS fe 5 a available there for toasting the “good neighbors” you will meet. 
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Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 


Right now, the distillery is making war alcohol instead 
of whisky; so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. 

Many fans are voluntarily “rationing themselves”— 
by making two bottles go the length of three. 
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